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attention was called to two kinds of planning by Dr. E. G. 

Nourse, Director of the Brookings Institution, namely, the 
“high-pressure’’ or compulsory type, and the ‘‘low-pressure’’ or 
advisory type. Although these types reflect certain personalities 
behind them, their merits and demerits, yet our attitude toward 
“either-or’’ typology is broader than this bi-polarity conception. 
We recognize a multiplicity of types, each arbitrarily demarcated 
for purpose of description and discussion, but no ‘‘pure’’ types 
are discernible. Our concern in the personality of the educational 
administrator is envisaged in the light of his influence on the 
health, happiness, efficiency, and socialization of his students and 
others whom he is obligated to serve. 

3efore singling out from many actual relative types of admin- 
istrators certain reaction-patterns for discussion, it is important 
that we gain a fundamental mental hygiene point of view that is 
all too rare in actual practice. It may be illustrated by the 
following anecdote ; 

“A lady of newly-rich estate recently contracted an interest 
in art appreciation. One day while visiting an art gallery, she 
stopped in front of the Mona Lisa, raised her lorgnette and 
scrutinized it with an air of assumed depth of criticism. Soon, 
she turned to her guide and exclaimed, ‘Not so hot!’ The guide 


|’ a recent editorial of a widely read metropolitan daily, our 
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_ SS. 
somewhat taken back, acidly replied, ‘Madam, that picture is yo; 
on trial, but you are.’ ”’ 

Although it is patent that the school or college alone, apart 
from society itself, is not to blame for the world’s ills, yet from 
the standpoint of meliorism and making ourselves responsible for 
the things we can do something helpful about, it is desirable tha; 
we place the challenge and onus upon our own shoulders. 

The Lynds, in their delightful, realistic, and trenchant study 
of educational and social trends in ‘‘Middletown’’, bring to the 
front many important changes in the status and manner of func. 
tioning of the teacher in the educational harness. Whereas iy 
recent times the tendency has been to perfect the school machine 
and mechanics of administration, the modern progressive trend 
is to cultivate the personality potentialities of the teacher and to 
draw out her latent constructive ideas and methods of serving the 
individual child and group to the full, even at the expense of 
‘*standards’’. Flexibility of operation on a functional or activity 
basis in keeping with the scientific facts of individual differences 
of intellectual capacity, emotional stability, aptitudes, interests 
and physical condition is the present-day focus of concern. Homo 
geneity is giving way to natural living social relations expressed 
in heterogeneity. Regimentation has been found wanting except 
for militaristic purposes. Indoctrination is melting before each 
and every child viewed as a wondrous complexity of unknown 
facets to be discovered and studied, rather than to be rushed 
through a battery of bags of tricks and ‘‘guided’’. We are nov 
more concerned in providing opportunities for unfolding the 
child’s creative genius, special talents and special abilities through 
freedom which permits creative expression. At the same time, 
we are emphasizing the importance of daily realizing our chief 
objective of the happy, and effectively socialized child. 

With this preamble, let us sketch in broad strokes three rather 
common types of school and college administrators whom we shall 
designate as statotropic, solotropic, and socwotropic. Let us 
describe and dissect each in a wholesome spirit of constructiv’ 
criticism. 

The statotropic administrator is an expert in ‘‘trained inca- 
pacity’’. He is so conditioned by the status quo that he misses 
the present opportunities, if not obligations, and lays himself open 
to inefficiency and failure because he is unable or unwilling to 
sensitize himself to new occasions, forces, needs and developments. 
In attempting to protect his ego by ‘‘masterly inactivity’ he 
actually is disintegrating with dry rot. But unfortunately, rarely 
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does this individual diagnose his own condition or even admit an 
objective appraisal on the part of others. 

‘We recognize a place for wholesome conservatism which chal- 
lenges the progressivist and experimentalist to prove his theory 
and practice before he gives up himself bodily to them. But it is 
the resistant, ‘‘acid fast’’, fossilized individual who has no place 
in the present swiftly moving scheme of educational and social 
events. To him there is nothing so painful as a new idea. Sooner 
r later he finds himself out of step with the times, a misfit because 


he prefers to gloat ‘‘in the good old days’’. 

The solotropic administrator thinks predominantly in terms of 
‘Tl’? rather than ‘‘we’’. He tends to dominate and dictate, rather 
than guide and share. In pure culture he may be described as 
an ‘exalted ego’’ suffering from a Jehovah or omniscience com- 


plex which is a fixation on or regression to the omnipotent days 


nfancy. He compensates for his inadequacies by making much 
ido about inconsequential matters in which he is apt to be a past- 

ter. He feels and thinks and has his being in terms of a 

.in which he is the center, about which all the lesser satellites 

lve. He commands and orders instead of attracting his asso- 
ciates to him. There is a tendency to ‘‘rule from the throne’’ and 
‘to call his workers to him, rather than to sympathetically pal up 
to them on an equal footing of scientific enterprise. We note 
odperation without operation because he fails to win it by sheer 
merit of example. To compensate for his personality deficits he 
becomes over-conscious of his position and leans too heavily on 
his powers of authority to win his desires. This type of adminis- 
trator is also happily on the wane. In these days of socialization, 
there is little place for the person who is unwilling or unable to 
set an admirable pattern for his associates. 

The sociotropic administrator is the mature social type who 
thinks in terms of an ellipse in which he is one of the foci, the 
other being his associates and those he obligates himself to serve. 
He talks and works with his teachers, not to them. They are his 
o-workers who share with him his problems, ideas, ideals, and 
methods. To him, the whole is always greater than the part, and 
his self-interests become so galvanized with that of the group that 
he loses his identity in a wholesome way shown by effective team 
work on the part of all whom he inspires to their best creative 
efforts. Negative methods such as threats, bribing, coercion, fear, 
nd deprivation give way to positive and constructive ways 
expressed in praise, approval, encouragement, and recognition. 
He is always big enough to admit his mistakes frankly and openly, 
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and to allow others to agree to disagree except upon vital matters 
in which he does not hesitate to take full responsibility. He jx 
open-minded, seeks new ideas and methods, is ready to expe 
ment and to diseard the old for something which has promise of 
being more serviceable and timely. Although purposes and ‘‘eay 
dinal objectives’’ have a tentative place, he encourages spontane 
ous activity realizing that doing things happily often leads to ney 
interests and the awakening of new needs and appreciations. H, 
encourages constructive criticism, wholesome risk, defiance, faj] 
ure, and challenge. He is scientifically minded enough to seek 
expert opinion and to put to a controlled test the ideas of his 
associates as well as those of his own. Full credit is given whey 
ever and wherever it is due. He espouses promotion for himsel! 
and his co-workers solely on the basis of record of quality ot 
service and merit. Regressing to self-seeking partisan interests 
and ‘‘peanut politics’’ is too subversive to encroach on his 
integrity and passion for a square deal, not necessarily 
‘‘new deal’’. 

The above formulation is not meant to be an attack upon school 
or college administrators in particular or in general. There are 
no finer, or more hard working, sincere and public spirited pro 
fessional workers than those represented in the teaching profes 
sion. We could easily find the above counterparts in any profes 
sional or business group. But our purpose is to stimulate educa 
tional administrators to a higher level of objective self-criticism 
and insight in order that larger opportunities for personality and 
professional growth and service may be daily capitalized. In 
the final analysis each has to justify himself by the degree of 
satisfaction he gives and gets in service in the light of individual 
and group needs of the here and now. 
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ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION OF THE EPILEPTIC * 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
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A ANY authorities have observed that the epileptic is deficient 
M in moral judgment. Moss and Hunt, for example, state that 
epilepsy is one of several forms of psychoses closely related 
minal behavior.’ Jelliffe and White describe the epileptic 
onality as follows: 
‘‘The classical epileptic is apt to be morose, irritable, suspicious, 
nd hypochondriacal. He is quite characteristically unreliable and 
with it all frequently presents a very aggressive form of senti- 
mental, shallow religiosity. . . . He is egocentric to a very con- 
siderable degree, paying great attention to himself, his state of 
health, his physical comforts, and his immediate surroundings. 
His interests all tend to be concentrated in this egocentric constel- 
lation.’’ ? 
Southard and Jarrett also refer to the egocentricism, the inhar- 
mony, and the irritability of the epileptic which set him apart from 
normal individual.* In many cases there is marked deteriora- 


tion in intelligence and in character. This is shown by the fact that 
the word associations of epileptics have close analogies to the 
| associations of the imbecile’’* and that the behavior is often 


definitely anti-social. 

This study was undertaken in order to obtain more precise 
nformation regarding the ability of the epileptic individual to 
make ethical discriminations. Twenty-five patients with grand mal 
pilepsy were selected from the population of a state epileptic 
olony on the basis of their willingness to codperate in the study. 
These cases were matched by twenty-five individuals chosen from 

population of a small college community. The abnormal and 
the normal subjects were matched on the basis of chronological age 
ind school grade attained at time of leaving. None of the normal 
ases had ever had, as far as known, an epileptic seizure in any 


form. 
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The median age of the entire group, taken to the nearest birth. 
day, was 28.13, the range being from 15 through 57. The median 
school grade attained at time of leaving was 9.13, the range being 
from the fifth grade through the second year of college. All oases 
were males, since the epileptic colony does not admit women. These 
individuals were given the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Test ® as a 
group examination, small groups of from 4 to 9 being assembled 
at the convenience of the persons concerned. The test contains six 
sub-tests, as follows: social relations ; moral judgment; interpreta- 
tion of proverbs; definition of moral terms; offense evaluation: 
and moral problems. Epileptic patients who could not understand 
the directions for these sub-tests were not chosen for subjects. A 
few brief exercises analogous to those in the Kohs test were given 
to eliminate willing but incompetent individuals from the group 
finally chosen. In giving the test to epileptics the time limits were 
not observed. Kohs has suggested that the test may have greater 
diagnostic value if the subject is examined individually, without 
regard for the time limit.’ The group method of administering the 
test was used, however, because the examiner believed that he 
might obtain greater motivation from his subjects. 

In sub-test one the exercises follow Binet’s method of testing 
comprehension, but three answers are suggested, the subject to 
select one. On this test the epileptic group was markedly inferior 
to the normal group. Only one normal subject failed an exercise, 
and this was a normal fifteen-year-old boy who indicated that 
traffic going one way keeps to the same side of the road because 
most people are right-handed. With this one exception all the 
responses of the normal group were correct. The percentages of 
incorrect responses on each statement for the epileptic patients 
are given in Table I, below. Some of the answers indicated a super- 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF ERRORS IN SuB-Test OnE, SocraL RELATIONS, OF THE Konus ETHICAL 
DISCRIMINATION TEST, ON EPILEPTICS 
Statement % Wrong Statement % Wrong 
16 11 4 
8 12 36 
12 13 48 
16 14 60 
28 15 12 
24 16 76 
16 17 S4 

28 18 
24 19 


20 on 


Ou 
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écial facetiousness or a high degree of aberrant judgment of social 
tuations. For example, four patients would retaliate by striking 
avmate who hit them by accident. Two would spank a crying 
and put it to bed. Parents should send their children to school 
keep them out of mischief, according to ten patients; and, 
ording to twelve, because they are too young to work. In view 
‘current unemployment of children and young adults the latter 
-wer may have some justification, even though considered incor- 
_ Only three knew the right way to reply if asked for an expres- 

m of opinion about an unknown person. In spite of express 
rections not to check more than one item in each exercise, many 
s among the epileptics marked two statements in certain 
These failures to adhere to instructions tend to raise 
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percentage of incorrect responses. 
Sub-test two, which follows Pressey’s method of having the 
bject choose the worst of five acts, revealed a considerable dif- 
ce between the two groups. The superficial judgment of the 
epileptic is indicated in the number of incorrect choices and in the 
ssociational idiosyncrasies implied. The results for the epileptic 
} are shown in Table II, below. 


TABLE II 
MoRAL JUDGMENTS BY EPILEPTICS IN SuB-TEst Two or THE Konus ETHICAL 
DISCRIMINATION TEST 
Right Choice) Wrong Choice and Frequency 
g ) fighting—1; quarreling—1 
tealing) borrowing—1; gambling—1; over-charging—1 
é love—1; dislike—5; liking—2 
nkenness) dancing—2; over-eating—5; smoking—1 
ickedness ) holiness—2; reverence—2; piety—2 
ty) kindness—3; roughness—1l1; pity—1; harshness—2 
ry courtesy—2; friendliness—4; kindness—1] 
tinginess ) carefulness—2; charity—2 
klessness) patience—1; thoughtfulness—3 
vardice ) foolishness—4; timidity—1 
7 
8 


trickery) shrewdness 


®. > 


lowness—3; haste 


iness ) idleness 2 
leceit ) honesty—2; sincerity—1 
lishonesty ) stupidity—1; dullness—1; foolishness—1; ignorance—4 


yin fibbing—1; slang—5; gossip 


4 } 
pliability) frankness—1; sincerity—1; simplicity—1; trustfulness 
reason ) patriotism—1; disloyalty—3; double-dealing—2; fraud—2 
igamy ) indecency—7 ; immodesty—1; indelicacy—1 
ackmail) stealing—8; cheating—1] 
vanity) meekness—-3 
insult) rudeness—1; impudence—1l; discourtesy—1; impoliteness—1 


forgery ) thieving—2; cheating—3 
perjury ) lying—2; swearing—2; deceiving—1 
veakness ) hesitaney—3 


issipation ) laziness—3; extravagance—l; smoking—1 


average number of misjudgments on the test was 5.76 for the 
tic group. For the normal group it was only 0.24 per paper. 
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Seattered among the aberrant choices listed in Table II are 
responses which would normally indicate estimable virtues. Ths, 
gross misjudgments may be attributed to the ‘‘imbecile asgociy 
tions’’ mentioned by Jeiliffe and White as being characteristic of 
the epileptic. They may indicate inability to keep in mind the dire, 
tions given at the outset of the test, or they may imply the strenct!} 
of certain associations by opposites or antonyms. Whatever may 
have been the cause, it must for the time being remain conjectural 
The large number of incorrect judgments—144 for the group 
indicates marked deficiency in moral discrimination as measured 
by this paper-and-pencil test. 

Sub-test three, in which the individuals chose the one of thre 
statements best interpreting a proverb, also gave marked diffe) 
ences between the two groups. This ability may be closely corre. 
lated with intelligence test scores.* In that case the epileptics might 
be at a double disadvantage as compared with the normal group 
The results for this group are shown in Table III, below. 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF INCORRECT RESPONSES BY EPILEPTICS ON PROVERB INTERPRETATION, Svp 
Test THREE, IN THE Kons ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION TEST 


Proverb % of Misinterpretations 


1 
3 
4 


an 


onan 


9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 64 


On this test the results were affected both by the number o! 
proverbs not attempted and by the papers on which two interpreta- 
tions were checked. The normal group, on the other hand, followed 
the directions precisely, although there were a few omissions in the 
papers of those individuals who had low educational status. The 
quality of incorrect interpretations by the epileptics indicates utter 
failure to comprehend the meaning of simple proverbs. One !s 


8 Harriman, Philip L. ‘‘ Ethical Discrimination as a Function of Intellige 
School and Society, 1933, Vol. 38, No. 990 (December 16, 1933), p. 812. 
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npted to surmise how little they must profit by moral talks, 
noms, and the like. 

Sub-test four, definition of moral terms by selecting the appro 

ite synonym from four suggested, revealed many ‘‘imbecile 

iations’’ among the epileptic group. No one of the normal 

» sueeeeded in defining all the words, and their lack of suecess 

choosing synonyms for such terms as ‘‘nepotism’”’ and ‘‘ter- 

versation’’ tended to lower their scores. The superiority of the 

normal group was, however, very great. The quality of aberrant 

hoices of synonyms by the epileptics is indicated in Table IV, 

TABLE IV 
CHOICES OF SYNONYMS FoR MorAL TERMS BY EPILEPTICS IN SuB-Test Four 
OF THE Konus ErnicaL DISCRIMINATION TEST 


corr Term Incorrect Synonym and Frequency 
, good break—l1 
mig! love throw—1 


° 


rrounp right tired—2; army—1; injection—2 
friend send—1; bring—l 
hate steal—3 
wrong ring—2 
drunk purity—2 
pure sure—1; black—1 


” 


obstinate disuse—2; indigestion—1 

vice honor—5; espire—1 

selfish food—2; liberal—2; knavish—3 
charity burn—1l1; chariot—1l 

vulgar vestal—4; correct—2; frail—l1 
pity pretty—2; angry—1l 

skill keenness—4; anger—2; skull—1 
noble reproachable—2; disrespectful—1; sinful—1l 
envy send—i; seemly—1l; enemy—1 
flattery carpentry—1; insult—l 

glutton glorious—l 

bewail laugh—1; applaud—1; beware—2 
innocent saving—3 

tolerate record—1; tax—2; multiply—1 
courage run—1l1; fight—1; angry—1 
modest mean—1; modern—3; stylish—1 
justice charity—1; peace—5 

insolence impotence—1; insulation—1 
virtue faulty—1 

atone fight—1; celebrate—1 

retaliate break—1; rebuild—1; rehabilitate—3 
temperance warming—1; angry—l 

libertine freeman—2; slave—1 


milksop food—1; prude—2 


vanity modesty—2 
fastidious immoral—2 
affectation eat—1: love- 
sapient savory—1 
misanthrope flower—1; animal—1 
ascetic painful—1 

parsimony perfidy—1 

probity loafing ] 

casuistry despotism—1 


9” 


nepotism despotism—5 
salubrious salty—3 
tergiversation operating— 
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Some of these words imply merely a random choice in order to 
please the examiner by completing the exercise. Others indicate 
simple associations through alliterative connections with the sug- 
gested words. Such choices may be in harmony with the high 
degree of suggestibility which some authorities attribute to the 
epileptic. Still other associations imply a private or autistic rela- 
tionship between the moral term and the chosen word. Finally, 
numbers of choices appear to signify ‘‘imbecile associations”. 
One may conjecture on the basis of these results as to how little 
benefit a group of epileptics might derive from the average sermon. 

Sub-test five, which requires the subject to indicate the outcomes 
society should attach to certain acts, gave a great deal of trouble 
to the epileptic group. The manner in which the exercise is printed 
tended to confuse the subjects, and they found difficulty in record- 
ing their responses in appropriate columns. The large number of 
mistakes in this test appear to arise principally from the confusing 
manner in which the exercise is printed. The normal subjects, with 
the exception of the two young boys, kept their places on the page 
by using a sheet of paper or an envelope as a place-marker. Both 
groups showed an inability to distinguish between a misdemeanor 
and a felony; hence they assigned felons to jail and misdemeanants 
to prison in about a chance manner. The utter inability of certain 
epileptics to understand the meanings of words is indicated in Table 
V, below. On account of the difficulties of this sub-test only a few 
samples are given. In determining the final status of the subjects 
on the whole test, however, the scores were taken into account. 
Since the ‘‘percentage method’’ of determining scores was used, 
omissions do not enter into account. Where an epileptic manifestly 
lost his place, the examiner erased some of the checks, and then 
showed the subject how to keep the items separate. 


TABLE V 


Some INcorRRECT RESPONSES IN THE OFFENSE EVALUATION EXERCISE OF THE KOHS 


ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION TEST, BY EPILEPTICS 


Offense Incorrect Response and Frequency 
assassinate praise—2; nothing—3; scold—1; jail—l 
bullying praise—1; nothing—2; kill—1 
extravagance nothing—9; jail—1 
grafting nothing—1; scold—6 
hold-up praise—1; nothing—2; kill—1 
nagging nothing—2; jail—3; kill—1 


The responses of ‘‘jokers’’ indicated the superficiality and unre- 
liability of judgment even more than did the aberrant responses to 
various types of offenses. For example, two epileptics would give 
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praise for breathing; six would find nothing reprehensible in con- 
‘eit: two would praise eating; and one would give praise for sleep- 
ng. All normal subjects gave correct evaluations for the various 
fenses and the ‘‘jokers’’ with the exception, noted above, of a 
neral failure to discriminate between jail and prison. 
The final exercise in the Kohs test presents three solutions for 
oral problem, the subject to choose the right one. Every one 
he normal group made the correct response to each of the ten 
al problems. The average paper among the epileptic group 
ontained 3.4 faulty choices. Two patients, for instance, would not 
ea penny from a blind man’s cup because it’s only a cent. The 
iter silliness of many responses by epileptics may be illustrated 
na few examples. Four would not throw hot water on a cat 
ise it would merely waste the water. Four others would advise 
1 not to kill yourself because you would be sorry later. Nine 


(‘t 


would not steal an automobile for a ‘‘joy ride’’ because they might 


ave an accident. In short, many of the responses would serve 


as suitable textbook examples of hebephrenia. The examiner’s 


nion is that these incorrect responses do not in any way indi- 

ite a conscious effort to be ‘‘smart’’. On the contrary, they reveal 

ainly how blurred the judgment of the grand mal epileptic 

comes. 

The status of the epileptic group, scored by the Kohs ‘‘per- 

tage method’’ and arranged in his tentative classifications, is 
in Table VI, below. Among the normal group only the 
i-vyear-old boy, who was paired with an epileptic boy of the 


same age and grade status, made a seore below the standard set 


r average adults. The normal boy rated as a sub-average adult, 
ereas the epileptic boy was a low grade moral deficient. 


TABLE VI 
3 oF TWENTY-FIVE EPILEPTICS IN THE Kons ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION TEST 
Tentative Classification Frequency Range in % Score 
p Adult att dbebeee eeu debe en ae sie 0 
erage Adult.... 
Inadequate... sity 
uate... ~ , 3 74.! 
Inadequate 66 .5 
Deficient, High Grade ; ; : 59.5 
ral Deficient, Middle Grade 3 45.! 
ral Deficient, Low Grade ; 
ral Imbecile : 99 0 40.7 


In conclusion, the Kohs Ethical Discrimination Test sharply 
ilerentiates between normal and epileptic subjects when they are 
d for educational status and chronological age. The epileptic 
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‘ sresneotinunoehinesmstigieecie aneanaedndaeadntanisemasiniedaitiiiaalinigtibiaainiitiiia 
group as a whole make very low scores. There is a strong intim, 
tion that grand mal epilepsy impairs the moral judgment to 
large degree. Epileptics have little ability in abstract reasoni 
and tests ot common sense elicit grossly inadequate responses 
Sub-test five, offense evaluation, is the least satisfactory exercjs, 
in the Kohs battery, both for normal and for epileptic subjects 
Although no data on intelligence are available for either of the two 
groups used in this study, the Kohs test appears to be a measur 
of abstract intelligence as well as a test of ethical discrimination, 
If that assumption be true, the epileptic group may have had 
double handicap in the test, being deficient both in general intelli 
gence and in ethical discrimination. Finally, the results seem to 
confirm the general characterizations of the epileptic personality 





frHE VALIDITY AND UTILITY OF THE ALLPORT 
VERNON STUDY OF VALUES TEST * 


By BENJAMIN R. SCHAEFER 


A NY attempt to attack personality measurement from a syn 
A tic rather than from an analytical standpoint is so novel 
to justify further exploration. The Allport-Vernon 
f Values (1) test based on the concept of_personality 
advanced by Spranger is such an attempt. | The present 
reports some of the results secured from the employment 
that test with Reed College students as these results seem 
idate experimentally both the presuppositions of Spranger 
the claims of Allport and Vernon. 
he test was administered to 72 sophomores and 70 seniors 
I the results were tabulated to determine sex and institutional 
One would expect a Liberal Arts College which 
hasizes scholarship and nonvocational subjects to select stu 
ts whose predominant values are theoretic and aesthetic. In 
ir as this test is valid, the students tested are the kind that 
college is seeking and trying to.develop, as is shown by the 


wing mean scores of the groups. | 


Theoreti Economie Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
34.40 26.18 32.11 31.48 26.63 28.19 
30.13 26.06 35.94 31.78 24.80 29.87 


36.00 27.20 31.80 31. 26.90 26.80 


omore 32.65 27.3 32.37 31.82 26.28 29.68 


nen 
31.80 26.00 36.80 30.5 94.70 30.00 


homore 28.70 26.10 35.2 33.1: 27.29 27.02 

These results show a superiority of Reed College students 

the theoretic and aesthetic values as compared with those 
college populations reported by Allport and Cantril. The seniors 
show definitely higher scores in those values and the senior women 
n the religious value. The latter bearing out the results of 
Wellesley women.(2) 

Individual scores were ranked according to the highest scores 
lor each of the values. The figures below show the per cent 
{ individuals in each group who were highest in the designated 
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interests. The percentages for the other values varied consiq. 





erably. 
Values: Theoretic Aesthetic Religious 
N Group % % % 
Senior men 47 22 10 
Sophomore men 26 26 20 


Or 


Senior women 16 50 95 
Sophomore women 1] 41 16 


The students were grouped according to their major academic 
interest as determined by their major study. The five group; 
were as follows: Literature and Language, Natural Science. 
Political Science and Economics, History, and Psychology. Th 
number of cases is admittedly small for the groups but the results 
are definitely characteristic. 

Below are the mean scores and the sigmas of the group dis 
tributions. These figures, to a large extent, correspond wit! 
expectation based upon other studies and the theoretical back 
eround of the test. 


Natural Pol. Sei. 
Groups Lit. & Lang. Science & Econ. History Psychology 
N : 3s 22 15 Values 
Mean 28.48 35.5 35.00 32 . 2! 37.80 Theoret 
Sig. Dist. 15 } 6.64 ' 7.97 
Mean of. a 28.76 32.85 y Dd oo. Eeconon 
Sig. Dist. j .42 6.81 5.6 
Mean 28.97 of , 34. Aesthet 
Sig. Dist. 


Mean 32. 35. 6 31. Social 
Sig. Dist. : ‘ 5. 


Mean , 26 .§ 28 .58 24.60 Polit 
Sig. Dist. 3.8: 5. 23 5.13 : .96 


Mean 32.05 ; 5 25.76 3 60 
Sig. Dist. 9.75 5.8 7.10 48 26 


Scores were then tabulated in descending order of difference 
significance for each of the groups. It was thought that char 
acteristic patterns would develop for each group, showing between 
which values there was the greatest difference. This seemed 
nearly as valuable for individnal diagnostic purposes as corre 
lations between values. The critical ratios were determined for 
all possible value combinations and ranked according to signifi 
eance. Of the eleven ranks only the first two will be given a: 
these show characteristic group patterns., The value with 
superior score in a combination is placed above the other value, 
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— 
onsid ;e.. the score in the value following ‘‘a’’ is greater than the 
one following ‘‘b’’. Thus in the Literature and Language group 
‘he difference between the aesthetic score ‘‘a’’ and the economic 
asain ‘‘h’? was of greatest significance and ranked first with a 
ritieal ratio of 10.04. 
Below are the first two ranks of significant value differences 
among: the five groups. 


idem Lit. & Natural Pol. Sei. History Psychology 
Lang Science ; & Econ. 
: C.R. O.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 
LENCE, let a Theo. Soc. Aes. Theo. 
Th , 10.04 Pol. 6.21 Rel. 5.42 Econ. 7.84 Econ. 4.56 
Theo. Theo. Aes. Theo. 
Rel. 5.42 Rel. 4.35 Soc. 6.98 Rel. 4.30 


rroups 


I'o determine the values which correlate positively or nega 
ly, all possible value intercorrelations were calculated for each 
the groups. Only those coefficients of correlation five or more 
nes their probable errors were considered significant. The only 
significant positive correlations were between the economic and 
litical values for all of the groups. These range from .30 to 
6 and suggest that perhaps the political and economic values 
representative of some single more basic type or factor. 
‘fegative correlations varied considerably between the values. 

» highly significant negative correlations were as follows: 

Values Group r PE 

1. Eeon.—Soc. Lit. & Lang. % .03 

Evon.—Rel. History 60 08 

Aes.—Soc. Psychology 68 .08 

4. Theo.—Econ. Psychology .70 07 

Theo.—Pol. Pol. Sci. & Econ. 64 09 

6. Theo.-Pol. Psychology .70 .07 


For purposes of validation correlations were computed between 
each of the seven sections of the American Council on Education 
College Sophomore test and the six values. The seven sections 
F of the test are: Intelligence, Literature, Foreign Literature, Fine 
tween Arts, History, General Science, and General Culture. Since the 
pemed A..F. test measured information not necessarily secured in col- 
corre: Hi lege courses, it might reasonably be considered a more valid 
measure of interests than formal choice of collegiate majors, 
since these latter are in many_.ases the result of vocational, 
economic, and traditional factors. 

For the sake of brevity onl¥ the significant coefficients of 

correlation and their probable errors are here presented. 
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Theoretic Economie 
A.C.E. 
Divisions 
N—51 r PE PE 
Intelligence. . . ‘ >}! .09 
Literature. eerre tT 
Foreign Literature. ....... 
Fine Arts. ... 
History. ... 
General Science. 
General Culture . 


The utility of the Study of Values is shown by the relative) 
high correlation between the various parts of it and the varions 
divisions of the A.C.E. test. The A.C.E. test is a measure of 
something other than intelligence, as shown by the low correla 
tion between intelligence and parts of that test. One of 
factors involved in the A.C.E. scores is undoubtedly interest 
the type of subject matter represented in it, which might imp! 
that the Values test has high validity as a measure of interes! 
or motivation. This is borne out by the fact that scores on ce 
tain sections of the A.C.E. test can be predicted more accurate) 
from certain ‘‘Value’’ scores than from intelligence scores, » 
fact of great practical significance for vocational guidance whe 
the unsatisfactory character of intelligence scores alone as 


yredictive instrument are considered. | 
ad 
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PSYCHIC SATISFACTIONS OF THE CLERGY * 


By RAY H. ABRAMS 
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a class, are denied many of the usual outlets for the 
satisfaction of the ego drives which are indulged in or 
by the mass of adults in our culture. The ministers may 
r example, save with strong social disapproval, engage 
race for profits and riches, nor be interested in ‘‘worldly’’ 
or recognition. They must shun all forms of conspicuous 
iption. Their thoughts and motivations should be con- 
d with the welfare of others, with no regard for self. In 
self-effacement, humility, and service, are supposed to 


B BECAUSE of the nature.of their ‘‘holy calling’’, the clergy, 


) 
I 


acterize the men of the cloth. 

Since they are denied the psychic satisfactions and compensa- 
that seem to make life meaningful for millions of people, 

what channels may and do their ambitions find expression? 
t are the values that dominate the ecclesiastical mind? What 

hem are the achievements that assure status and prestige? 

One of the best sources of information on this subject is to 
be found in the biographical sketches of the ministers in Who’s 
Who m America.(1) Here is reliable, first-hand, objective data, 
furnished voluntarily by the leading ministers about themselves. 
It includes the achievements which they deem most important 
for publication, and for which, presumably, they wish to be known 
und remembered. Naturally, nothing approximating all the areas 
if life are included, but there is a fairly wide range.(2) 

There is, first of all, a considerable emphasis on the size of 
the church building itself, cost of erection, statistics on church 

mbership and Sunday schools, amounts of money raised in 
religious and educational campaigns. 

An outstanding southern clergyman says that he ‘‘erected 
new church building, said to cover more ground than any Baptist 
hurch in the world’’, Other examples follow: ‘‘$1,000,000 church 
building erected’’; ‘*nas dedicated 731 churches’’; ‘‘inaugurated 
and raised $5,500,000 to finance Broadway Temple’’; ‘‘organized 
12 churches; built 5 churches and 3 manses’’; ‘‘promoted $1,000,- 
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0CO campaign to found Amarillo College’’; ‘‘during 26 yea). 
at St. Luke’s property increased from $10,000 to $1,000.00) 


sé 


membership 220 to 2,000’’; ‘tone of the most beautiful Goth; 
chyrches in America built during his pastorate at Atlanta” 
‘*bunilt $80,000 church edifice’’ 

The emphasis on statistics continues: ‘‘received 146 members 
into church on one Sunday while pastor at Tyler’’; ‘‘has received 
6,000 members into church membership’’; *‘received 4,348 acees 
sions in 14 years’’; ‘‘pastor of the largest Presbyterian chure) 
in the state (Wisconsin)’’; ‘‘has conducted many evangelistic 
meetings and baptized more than 4,300 persons’’; ‘‘church mem 
bership of over 5,000, one Bible school of more than 6,000—said 
to be the second largest enrollment in the world’’; ‘‘new churehes 
built during each pastorate at 5 churches, 1885-1905’’; ‘‘at First 
Church, ——————, since 1906 (largest Presbyterian chureh jn 
the South)’’: ‘‘has reeeived over 5,000 members into chureh 

———— and built church at cost of $600,000; teacher of men’s 
Bible class of over 2,000 and running as high as 5,000’’; ‘pastor 
——____——., the outstanding church in the denomination, 1920 29” 

Since the minister in most Protestant churches is supposed 
above everything else to be a good preacher, and his reputation 
and advancement depend to a great extent upon his oratorical 
and histrionic abilities, the pulpit and platform loom large } 
establishing prestige and success. Furthermore, such activities 
and public performances serve as an emotional outlet. Dr. Kar! 
Menninger, in his book The Human Mind, refers to these ay 
pearances as a form of exhibitionism, the complex being mani 
fested ‘‘in the love of preaching and the exhibitionist opportunity 
it affords, and lawyers love to argue for the same reason’’.(3) 

The clergy in Who’s Who in America furnish interesting 
examples of the ‘‘love of preaching’’: ‘‘Selected by committe 
of Tennessee preachers to affirm the scripturalness of instru 
mental music in church worship in a debate lasting five nights” 
‘‘now known as ‘the joy maker’ visiting churches all over America 
on a speaking tour’’; ‘‘has preached in nearly every state in the 
Union and through Great Britain’’; ‘‘delivered one lecture, ‘Th 
Superfluous Man’, over 1,500 times’’; ‘‘special tariff speaker for 
Republican National Committee following Woodrow Wilson 
through New England, 1912’’; ‘‘preached the annual sermon 
before the Georgia Baptist State Convention’’; ‘‘widely known 
as a debater on religious questions’ the ag 
of five, preacher since age of nine’’; ‘‘successful Yale University 
debater against Princeton’’; ‘‘licensed to preach and ordained 


ye 66 
’ 


gospel singer since 
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mder ‘extraordinary process’ by Presbytery of Orange’’; ‘‘ versed 
Oriental classie literature and is frequently called upon to 
er addresses and lectures before the learned assemblies in 
m’’; ‘‘orator for universities and colleges, lyceum lecturer, 
dinner speaker’’; ‘‘frequent speaker before Chambers of 
eree, Rotary Clubs, Y.M.C.A. meetings, women’s clubs, 
people’s clubs conferences, also in behalf of world peace, 
cial speaker of Y.M.C.A. at 10 camps and forts, 1918, in 
‘rance, January-June, 1919”; ‘widely known orator on religious, 
triotic, and civie topies’’; ‘‘widely known for illustrated talks 
‘o children and for Bible readings . . . introduced phono- 
eraph, moving pictures, and original cartoons in pulpit work’’; 
“nerpetual toastmaster of Yale, class of ’73 annual banquets, 
frequently called upon to speak on ‘These United States’ ’’. 

The American legend, which has become a part of our sacred 
tradition, teaches that any poor boy with sufficient pluck, in- 
venuity, and perseverance can become famous. Who’s Who im 
America admirably reflects these sentiments. Congressmen are 
particularly given to dwelling on this theme, but the clergymen, 
too, embellish their records with such statements as ‘‘formerly 

blacksmith in iron mines of upper Michigan’’; ‘‘grew up in coal 
camp in West Virginia, mule driver and blacksmith’’; ‘‘left home 

seventeen and worked his way through academy, college, and 
eological seminary’’; ‘‘paid way through schools by preaching 
n Kentucky and Texas’’. A Floridian says he worked his way 
through eollege by preaching in a country chureh ‘‘and holding 
vival meetings during vacation’’. 

Genealogical charts, family trees and achievements, with em 
hasis on prestige of ancestry, and status of present generation 
achieved thereby, all these find their way into Who’s Who um 
America. The following are but a few samples from the bio 
vraphie sketches of clergymen: ‘‘Descendant of Priscilla Alden, 
from William the Conqueror’’; ‘‘a descendant of Carter Braxton, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence’’; ‘‘descendant on 
mother’s side of William H. Bean, first white settler in Tennes- 
see’’; ‘*father judge of circuit court . . . nearly fifty years’’; 
‘is the twenty-third member of immediate family connection to 
be ordained to Presbyterian ministry’’; ‘‘mother among the first 
women graduates of Oberlin to take the A.B. degree’’. A Jewish 
rabbi stresses the fact that he is ‘‘the father of . 

’. A Virginia clergyman, who was born July 4, 1863, 
explains that his father was ‘‘killed in Pickett’s charge at Gettys- 
irg, Pa.’?’ An Oklahomian records that ‘‘by authority of the 


,;°? 
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District Court of Kansas, 1918 (1+), adopted (his) wife’s Maidey 
name on account of its patriotic ancestral record’’, j 
Kmphasis on travel records is another form of compensatiop, 
consciously or unconsciously. There is scarcely a place on {| 
globe which is inhabited where clergymen have not been 
made mention of it. One individual extends the record by adding 
that he is ‘‘an extensive traveler in out of the way places” 
Another has ‘‘traveled extensively in Europe, Alaska, Labrado; 
Spitzbergen, Iceland, and visited mission fields in Palestiy, 
Keypt, South Africa, and South America, and made the four 


sé 


ovr? 


journey around the world in 1927’’. A leading divine says 
traveled ‘‘800 miles on foot’? through African wilds in 1919. 
and in 1927, ‘‘traveled 8,000 miles by motor car’’ on that sam 
continent. At least one other has been to the Arctic in additioy 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The followers of the Prince of Peace, with rare exceptions, 
list no connections with peace organizations, but hundreds of t 
give the details of their war records, and list chaplaincies 
patriotic and military organizations. I shall limit the illustrat 
to the World War. 

An Episcopalian records: ‘‘Served as chaplain 103d En 
neers, 28th Division U. S. Army, participated in Chateau Thierry 
defensive; Champagne-Marne defensive; Aisne-Marne offensiv 
Fismes sector; Oise-Aisne offensive; Meuse Argonne offensive, 
Thiacourt sector.’’ 

A Lutheran, in addition to his record on the Mexican border, 
chronicles that. he was ‘‘Chaplain, Captain 127th Infantry, 32d 
Division, U.S. Army, 22 months, World War; overseas 15 months; 
wounded at Bradicourt, France, July 12, 1918; engaged in bat 
tles, Haute-Alsace sector, May 18—July 21, 1918, Aisne-Marne 
offensive, July 30-August 6, 1918, Oise-Aisne offensive, August 
28-September 6, 1918; Chaplain, rank of Major, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves, January 21, 1925; Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Chaplain, National Guard of United States, and State of 
Wisconsin, since 1931, president, 1932. Awarded service medal 
by state of Wisconsin. Cited by General Pershing ‘for gallantry 
in action’ near Juvigny, France, September 1, 1918, in burying 
dead under heavy shell fire’’. 

Other records of equal length could be quoted but I shall add 
simply a few shorter ones of several varieties: ‘‘Worked as 
‘carpenter Fore River Shipyard—building submarines during 
World War’’; ‘‘active in recruiting service for World War, 


} 


1914-17. Presiding judge military conscription court, 1917 unt 
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‘*served in machine gun battalion U.S. Army, World 
‘‘member Home Guards during war period’’; ‘‘awarded 


medal with 5 bars’ 
time of peace the enemies to be vanquished are practices 


dered sinful. Of all the reform movements, prohibition con- 
received the greatest amount of attention from the 
As far as the record in Who’s Who in America is con- 
scores of the drys, both clerical and lay, vie with each 
heir claims to fame. These claims are based on the 
service in the cause, number of saloons closed and 
riven before prohibition came in, and the number of 
ies closed after the dry decade began. One of the Anti- 
iperintendents claims that ‘*1,955 saloons [were] closed 
administration, one dry county in 1905, 34 in 19137’, 
that he ‘‘prosecuted 250 saloon cases yearly for 10 years 
1919’’. A well-known reformer relates that he conducted 
npaign against the 32,000 speakeasies said to be in opera- 
ereater New York City, 1929’. An evangelist of some 
vn takes credit for having been the ‘‘greatest single influence 
arousing sentiment which resulted in the overthrow of the 
saloon in the United States’’. The latter says that he has 
‘“nreached to more people (estimated at 80,000,000) than any 
ther man in the history of Christianity’’. 
The range and variety of the crusades in which the ministers 
e engaged is considerable. Tobacco and narcotics are, of course, 
ch up on the list, but there are other items of importance. 
\ Presbyterian has devoted much of his life to the Family Altar 
League and the, Christian Family Crusade, the latter being, he 
explains, a ‘‘movement to extend knowledge of family as organiz- 
ng unit of home, church and nation as contrasted with socialistic 


lin, | 


idea of the individual as organizing unit of society’’. 

A western clergyman records that he was the ‘‘leader in 
nation-wide Anti-Mormon crusade, 1912-14’’, while another has 
carried on ‘gospel work for special work on behalf of the Mormon 
people and against the Mormon system since 1898’’. He is also 
a ‘writer and lecturer on Mormonism and kindred subjects. 
Editor of Light on Mormonism (quarterly).’’ 

A Texas Baptist explains his leadership ‘‘in fight for legis- 
lation against race track gambling, 1909, and for Sunday closing 
law, closing of pool halls, and prohibition; active in Texas cam- 
paign for President Hoover, 1928. Radio pastor KSAT. Editor 
of the Fundamentalist.’’ 

“Discovered 250,000 natives who practiced human sacrifice, 
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slavery and polygamy, established 35 schools and churches’’, Thy; 
is a part of the life history of a missionary to West Cen 
Africa. 

In Arkansas, a clergyman relates that he was ‘‘head of 
eood roads movement which resulted in the adoption, 1899. oj 
an amendment to Constitution, authorizing counties to levy road 
tax’’, while a former Delawarian ‘‘aided in securing legislat 
act raising age of consent in Delaware [and], has served 
delegate to many conventions and religious congresses and men 
ber of many important committees’”’ 

Being the pastor to, and officiating at weddings and funera 
of prominent people, all reccive a high rating in the ecclesiasti 
calendar. Hence, we read: ‘‘Pastor to President Wilson a) 
officiated at the White House at the marriage of two dauclite; 
of the President’’; ‘‘conducted the funeral services of Mrs. Wood 
row Wilson, formerly a member of the church’’. Others mention 
conducted the last services for Presidents McKinley and Harding, 

‘and of being ‘‘Pastor Methodist Church, Washington, of whi: 
President McKinley was an attendant until 1908’’. 

All of the foregoing may be interpreted, of course, as forms 
of compensation. Since the clergy, as a class, are barred fron 
deriving satisfaction from the accumulation of tangible property 
(though they are the perpetual victims of bogus mining stock 
investments), their achievements take on other forms. Life 
made meaningful for them in terms of ‘‘service’’ and ‘‘saving 
souls’’—but it yields psychic satisfactions in other ways as wel 
Something of their nature has already been illustrated, but th 
following miscellaneous samples gives insight into the infinit 
variety to which the clerical mind may turn. 

‘*Formerly editor and publisher The —-————, oldest denom- 
inational paper south of Ohio River . . . widely known as 
evangelist and lecturer . . . wrote the first editorial against 
the Interchurch Movement, the first one in America to bring 
the evolution question before a state legislature; preached th 
annual sermon for the Southern Baptist Convention’’; ‘‘first 
disclose to the country the meaning of Fundamentalism”? (this 
from a Unitarian) ; ‘‘one of the few American-born rabbis to ¢ 
warm and consistent adherence to the orthodox faith of Judaism” 
‘‘first to suggest Baptist seminary in New Orleans’’; ‘‘has sp 
cialized in scholastic philosophy; speaks or reads 7 languages’’ 
‘‘snent five years at Shurtleff College, Alton, TIL, after fort 
years of age and graduated B.A., 1907’’; ‘‘declined calls to Canada 
and England’’; ‘‘received 201 votes for bishop’’; ‘‘chaplain 2 
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Thomas, Ky., during influenza epidemic’’; ‘‘offered har 
resolution adopted by Northern Baptist Convention at 
Washington, 1925, when a division between Fundamen 
and Modernists seemed inevitable’’; ‘‘was present at last 
irdment of London by German gothas, May, 1918’’; ‘‘in 
ranciseo earthquake, 1906’’; ‘‘known as ‘The Friend of 
in American Army camps, World War, France and 
a made prayer that unlocked the 13-day dead 
Democratic National Convention, New York, 1924’’; ‘thas 
d as chaplain at all national political conventions held 
Louis during residence there’’; ‘‘studied in common and 
chools and worked in shoe shop and on farm , ‘ ». Con 
crusade against profanity, 1902-17, and organized Anti 
‘y League ; : . also writer on economics, divorcee 
perance problems’’; ‘‘reads or speaks 5 languages’’; 
to United States [from Syria], 1891, landing in New 
ity with 9 cents’’; ‘*memorized the entire New Testament 
venteen’’; ‘*known as ‘The Kansas Fighting Parson’ ’’ 
ted the Dixie Highway, Cincinnati, 1921”’. 
Pennsylvanian ‘‘founded at Pittsburgh, 1897, and carried 
ten years, park services during summer seasons, attendance 
ele Sunday reported at 86,500 (system since adopted in 
cities in the United States) . . . presented by United 
tates Life Saving Service with silver punch bowl, elaborately 
aved’’. The pastor of one of the leading churches in Texas 
mong other things, ‘‘Captain Texas Rangers; honorary life 
ber and chaplain Texas Sheriffs’ Association, Chiefs of Police 
City Marshals of Texas, Texas Pioneers, Old Freighters of 
- chaplain San Antonio Police Department, Texas Rangers, 
Highway Patrol, 101 Ranch, Oklahoma; associate chaplain 
Drivers of Texas; member of the Sojourners’’, ef cetera. 
‘Founder, 1909, and since pastor Boardwalk Church, Atlantic 
N. J., only church of its kind in the world: no members, 
licers, no choir, and no collection plates.’’ That item is from 


Presbyterian who is also a member of the Hotel Greeters of 

ica, and National Chaplain of the National Restaurant 
\ssoeclation (1928- 30). 

Sufficient data has been introduced to show something of 


vpes and range of professional activities which bring psychie 
faction to the clergy. (That there are omissions is obvious.) 
e of restrictions placed by public opinion, and by the minis 
profession itself, upon avenues of self-expression for the 
he cloth, the ecclesiastical leaders have discovered plenty 
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of possibilities for the manifestation of the ego in acceptable form, 
and have created objective measuring sticks with which profes 
sional status and prestige, to a certain extent, at least, is det 
mined. 
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ORPHANHOOD AS A FACTOR IN PSYCHOSES * 


By HERBERT BARRY, Jr. 


ruFTS COLLEGI 


esent study was initiated as a result of an investigation 

everal hundred case histories of psychotic patients at 

stone Park, New Jersey, and the McLean Hospital at 

y, Mass.’ In a surprising number of cases, it appeared 

ents suffering from functional psychoses had lost one or 

rents at an early age. Pursuing this study in detail, the 

report—a preliminary one—<deals with psychoses as they 

history. Famous characters who are known or sus 

to be psychotics will be studied with especial reference to 

ce at the time their parents died. The theoretical implica- 

this research should be of interest whether the results be 

ve or negative. Actually, our findings indicate that the loss 

parent at an early age may be as closely related to the subse- 

ent onset of a mental disease as hereditary history of insanity, 
other factors usually considered of etiological importance. 

It is remarkable that so little research on this topic appears in 

literature. In the field of criminology and juvenile delin- 

ency, to be sure, many writers, as Hodgkiss, Sutherland, Sayles, 

, and others, have emphasized the broken home as a factor. 

‘gives figures showing that over 26 per cent of 1,000 juvenile 

delinquent cases, as well as 500 criminal cases, had lost one or 

oth parents by the age of fourteen; his figures for delinquent 

vomen seem to be materially higher. While he does not give any 

controls, his figures would be perhaps 50 per cent greater than 

those which Lotka computes as the normal expectancy of orphan- 

hood, an orphan being defined as a person who has lost either 

parent; Lotka’s figures were derived mathematically from mor- 

tality tables. In the psychiatric field, approaches of this sort are 

even more meager. Plant has noted the child’s need of a family 

and the feeling of insecurity from having no parents. Vetter has 

shown that atheist groups have a disproportionately large number 

of paternal orphans, and also indicates a possible relation between 
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radicalism, atheism, and neuroticism. None of these statem nts 


4 
would be conclusive if we accept Slawson’s findings; he believes 


smaller percentage of his delinquents to have been in orpha 


asylums than the percentage for unselected controls. Sutherla 
states that ‘‘according to the rather scanty evidence, deiinquen 
is less likely to result from a break caused by death than from 


break caused by desertion, divorce, or separation.’’ Kasani 
indicates a doubt by his assertion that ‘‘difficult family situations 

' served as important etiological factors in some cases” 
while ‘‘in other cases, their relationship to the psychosis is not 
all clear’’. Partridge actually presents a brief case history 
says: **. . . There is nothing significant in the history. 

The mother died of pneumonia when the child was an infant.” 
Clearly, there is no uniformity in the literature as to the influence 
if any—of the factor which we are investigating. 

The difficulty of making a statistical study of this character 
a hospital for mental diseases is twofold. In the first place, the 
information regarding mortality of parents is rarely complete: 
in the second place, we have no adequate or satisfactory ‘‘norms” 
for comparison or controls. An attempt is being made to ove: 
come both these difficulties. Im the meantime, it is possible to 
investigate one group of historical characters, for whom genealog 
ical data are available in remarkable detail, at least on the pater 
nal side. 

A study of kings has at least five advantages in attacking th 
present problem. first, we have more specific and probably mor 
accurate information regarding dates of births and deaths, both 
for the individuals concerned and for their immediate families, 
than in the case of any comparable group. Second, the stresses 
and strains of orphanhood would seldom involve the economi 
factor. The average child who lost a parent might easily be ex 
pected to suffer some economic disability; a study of royalty has 
therefore the advantage of enabling us to discount the influence 
of at least this one possible etiological factor. Third, since repres 
sion has been rather widely postulated as a factor in the production 
of the neuroses, a study of kings might be of material interest. As 
a class, kings might be expected to have fewer unsatisfied wishes, 
at least in the old days, than would the average individual. There 
fore, the development of a psychosis in a king could possibly result 
in greater part from internal stresses and strains, and might, 
therefore, give us more undiluted information regarding such 
factors. Fourth, the apparent increase in insanity today, which 
suggests that the complexity of modern civilization :may be a con 
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factor, can also be eliminated by studying a group of 
who lived anywhere from fifty to two thousand years ago. 
_since kings are usually selected on a basis of primogeniture, 
hould form a group with relatively fewer orphans, giving 
which, if positive, should be more significant. Actually, 
lidity of this last argument is uncertain; for that reason we 
ve taken one hundred rulers whe were not psychotic as a control. 
Since there are not many investigations of psychotic kines for 
rpose, we were forced to obtain our case studies from any 
s available. Lreland, Lombroso, Hyslop, and others all fur 
suggestions, but in every case the facts presented were 
zed with a view to confirming the existence of a psychosis, 
the authors mentioned could be at times more critical of their 
and more rigorous as to treatment. As a further check, 
erson who was mentioned as psychotic was looked up in one 
more additional sources, to be sure that the statement of facts 
ctually historically justified. As a final check, the list was 
mitted to an historian, for additions and corrections. As com 
, the list contains thirty-three rulers whom a consensus of 
on would, it is believed, agree to the term ‘‘psychotic’’. All 
in the first group show unequivocal symptoms of one or 
re of the major psychoses, according to historical report, with 
possible exception of Mohammed Toghlakh. His abnormal 
encies were primarily an inordinate excess of cruelty; there 
iestion as to whether he should be termed ‘‘insane’’—such 
nce as we have at present is inconclusive. Since he was not 
han, and therefore a negative case, it seemed more conserva- 
to include him. In no other case has there been any selective 
other than to collect as many cases as possible with 
juivocal psychotic tendencies. 
this basis, thirty-three rulers were obtained who could 
y be said to have psychotie tendencies. Those who are un- 
vocally termed ‘‘insane’’ by most historians are presented in 
irst group; in the third group, where diagnosis of psychotic 
t be doubtful, the most conspicuous symptoms are recorded. 
rally, the lists presented do not purport to be complete; how- 
, they should be representative. Of the thirty-three cases, two, 
land Nebuchadnezzar, may be considered as somewhat mytho 
il. One, Charles II of Spain, had so many physical stigmata 
t, althoueh there seems to be little doubt that he was psychotic 
ell, it would appear to be more conservative to leave him out. 


Since he was a paternal orphan at the age of four, his omission 


does not tend to enhance our other positive results. This leaves 
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thirty rulers, of whom three only were queens. The complete list 
with the age of each at the time of the father’s death (in parep 
theses) is given below. Age at the time of the mother’s death was 
more difficult to obtain, especially in the case of some of our con 
trols; it is therefore noted only in a few special cases; unless 
otherwise specified, the age in parentheses refers in each cage to 
the age of the ruler when the father was deceased. 


LER AT FaTHER’s DEATH 


RuLers UsuaLtty TerRMeEp ‘‘INSANE’’ 

1. Caligula:* Rome (7)? 9. Louis II: Bavaria 
Charles VI: France (12) 10. Otto I: Bavaria 
Charles IX: France (1) 11. Mohammed Toglakh: India 
Henry VI: England (1) (adult 
George IIl: England (13) 12. Queen Juana: Spain ' 
Ivan, Terrible: Russia (3) 13. Ferdinand VI: Spain 
Paul: Russia (3) (Mother died when he was 1 
Erie 1V: Sweden (adult) 14. Charlotte: Mexico (adult 

(Mother died when 2) (Mother died when she was 9 


) 


Total: 10 out of 14 were paternal orphans. 


RuLers DescriBpep As HAviInG EPILEPSY or ‘‘SPELLS’’ 


15. Julius Caesar (16) 18. Peter the Great: Russia 
16. Augustus Caesar (5) 19. Napoleon Bonaparte 


> 


17. Charles V, Emperor (6) 20. Christian VII: Denmark 


Total: 6 out of 6 were paternal orphans. 


RULERS WITH STRIKING PsycHotic TENDENCIES 


Nero: Rome; matricide, suicide, sensualist 
Tiberius: Rome; called ‘‘Tristissimus’’. Once tried to starve 
himself 
Claudius: Rome; foamed at the mouth; sent for his wife 
when he knew she was dead 
Elagabalus: Rome; called himself Empress 
Richard Il: England; violent outbreaks; alternately elated 
and depressed 
26. Mary Tudor: England; hysterical pregnancies (adult) 
27. Peter the Cruel: Castile; cruelty went to ‘‘insane lengths’’ (16) 
28. Philip V: Spain; prolonged and acute melancholia (18) 











* Nore: Caligula is stated by Ireland to have been epileptic in childhood; it is 


possible he should be included among our next group. 
1 Ages of orphanhood are based in most cases on calendar years of birth and death. 


This might occasionally introduce an error up to one year in the figures quoted. 
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er Il: Russia; hypomanic; rarely slept more than 2 or 3 
irs a day (11) 
Ilph Il: Emperor; eccentric and hypochondriac (adult) 


8 out of 10 were paternal orphans. 


arizing our figures, 24 out of 30 rulers with psychotic 
es lost their fathers by the time they were eighteen. Of 
maining six, two lost their mothers before the age of ten; 
Mary Tudor, was an illustration of the ‘‘broken home’’ par 
as Henry VIII was trying to divorce her mother dur 
of her late childhood and adolescence, and finally foreed 
) perjure herself by swearing she was illegitimate; and one, 
the Insane, might easily be a postpartum psychosis—more 
er psychosis appears to have developed soon after the deaths 
only brother, her eldest sister, and nephew, as well as 
itely after the death of her second child. However, though 
tors mentioned are suggestive, we shall treat these cases as 
e since their fathers did not die. The death of the mother 
of these cases is not here considered, as we do not vet have 
ate control figures for maternal orphanhood. As controls 
ternal orphanhood, we have taken a list of 100 monarchs, 
| at random from tables in Ploetz manual for the most 
and so far as practicable from the same countries and the 
historical eras as the psychotic sovereigns already listed. 
comparative figures are as follows: 
Rulers who lost their fathers: Psychotics Controls 


Before the age of 10 10% 19% 
By the age of 18 80% 34% 


Number of cases 30 100 


There are over twice as many paternal orphans among our psy- 
rulers as among the supposedly non-psychotic controls. 


\mong the 19 paternal orphans in our supposedly normal control 
croup who lost their fathers before they were ten, we find the 


lO low ing : 


Case: Dubious normality 
Henry III, France. Dressed in woman’s clothes; 
Hid when it thundered. 
‘*Great rulers’’ 
William the Conqueror, Henry IV ‘‘the great’’ of 
France, Louis XIV (‘‘le grand monarque’’) 
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6 Cases: Weak or unstable 
Louis XII, XIII, XV, France; Stephen, Henry III, 
of England; Isabella I1, Spain (who lost her throne 


9 Cases: Possibly ‘‘normal’’ or ‘‘average’’ 


{Henry VII (possibly ‘‘great’’—also miserly to 
3 ques- a point of eccentricity) 
tionable | Nicholas I, Russia (indefatigable and melancholy) 
Richard I1I, England (many murders, lost crown) 


6 presum-{ William III, James I, Queen Victoria of England, 
ably {Francis I, Charles X of France, and Emperor 
normal (Ferdinand I of Spain 


Thus of 19 ‘‘control’’ orphans, 9 might have been and 6 prol 
ably were ‘‘normal’’ or ‘‘average’ 

We have, therefore, indicated that among the sovereigns stud 
ied, there were more than twice as many paternal orphans in the 
psychotic as there were among the non-psychotic group. Of the 
latter, who were studied as controls, a number who were orphaned 
at an early age were either outstanding for greatness or wer 
exceptionally weak. The problem is to interpret these results. 

In the first place, our findings must be considered tentativ: 
until a much larger number of cases can be collected. However, 
as previously noted, this study was originally suggested by find 
ings obtained at a hospital for mental and nervous diseases which, 
though not yet completed, seem to indicate a similar trend. Se 
ond, in an attempt to supplement our number of ‘‘historical’ 
psychotic cases, twenty additional individuals, men of genius, who 
were either insane or epileptic, were studied. Of these, 10 or 5 
per cent had lost their fathers by the age of eighteen, while 16, or 
80 per cent, had lost one or both parents by the same age. Thesi 
figures are perhaps comparable with those for royalty if we cor 
sider the small size of the groups employed as well as the numerous 
obvious differences between them. 

It is evident that these results, even if confirmed, could hard) 
decide the controversy as to the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in the etiology of the psychoses. However, it is 
plain that if a relationship between orphanhood and a psychosis |s 
to be attributed to heredity, the weakness so inherited must be fa! 
more general and less specific than is usually postulated, in ord 
to account for the untimely demise of the parents of psychotics. 
Possibly the same factors might be responsible for both the orphan 
hood and the subsequent psychotic development; this would not 
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ousiv alter the argument. To be sure, it is possible to trace 
tary connections between a number of the psychotic rulers 
islv listed. In order to clarify the precise character of 


_some of the most important ones are herewith presented: 


Augustus grand-nephew Julius Caesar 
Claudius grand-nephew Augustus 
Claudius nephew Tiberius 
Caligula nephew (paternal ) Claudius 

ligula great-grandson (maternal ) Augustus 

ro nephew Caligula 

harles V son Juana 

[II grandson Peter the Great 

son Peter the III 
Otto brother Louis II (Bavaria 
Henry VI grandson Charles VI 
Rudolph II grandson Charles V 


me of these relationships look suggestive; others seem 


er attenuated. However, if we are to accept the hereditary 
as playing a dominant role in the determination of our 
hoses, the extraordinary incidence of orphanhood in our psy- 
tic group still must be explained. On the other hand, if we 
msider a family such as the Julian, in which divorce and early 
leaths were the rule, where the home was a scene of debauchery 
| hardly an ideal place to train children, it seems possible to 
terpret the reeurrence of psychotic individuals without recourse 

» arguments such as ‘‘mental disorders are commonly found in 
he immediate ancestors . . . although more usually not in the 
lirect line’? (Henderson and Gillespie). Moreover, there is no 
doubt as to one fact: being an orphan relates to one’s parents, 
sually an immediate—and presumably a decisive relationship. 
It would seem, on purely hypothetical grounds, as though a dis- 
ption of the family circle should result in some emotional 
‘s. The present study suggests that individuals who have 

heen subject to such a disruption have more than their share of 


svenoses, 


CONCLUSIONS 


A study of kings has certain advantages in suggesting the 


etiology of psychoses. 
2. In this preliminary study, over twice as many insane rulers had 
lost their fathers early in life as was true of the control 


croup. 
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Several rulers studied who had lost their fathers befor 
age of ten were very superior; a number were weak 
stable; those who might be considered ‘‘ordinary” 
‘‘average’’ hardly seem to be in the majority. 

The implications of this investigation must await further 
search. Meanwhile, it might be useful to observe more eg 


es 


fully the age of a patient at the time of his parent’s dea; 


as a possible factor related to his psychosis. 
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PERSONALITY TENDENCIES AND PHYSIQUE * 


By N. W. MORTON 
MC GILL UNIVERSITY 


I} corroboration of the Kretschmer theory of the relation 
tween physical and temperamental types’ has been pro- 
ded by Wertheimer and Hesketh,’ Farr,’ and Shaw.‘ 
hout these studies, however, only extreme manic depressive 
chizophrenie patients have been used as subjects. As Pater 
ints out, while it is desirable to devise methods for a more 
rough-going test of Kretschmer’s hypotheses within the limits 
nathological material, ‘‘of even greater interest would be the 
npt to test empirically the accuracy of the Kretschmer classi- 
tions within the limits of normal variations in temperament.’’ 
The present study aims to present some data, however tentative, 
ring upon the relation between body build and certain measur 

e normal variations in personality tendencies. As a measure of 
ysical build was used the morphological index of Wertheimer 
and Hesketh (a modification of the Viola-Naccarati index), as 


‘*Morphological index equals leg length times ten cubed divided 
by the product of transverse chest diameter, sagittal chest diameter, 
and trunk height. The resulting ratio is then multiplied by 100. 
All measurements were expressed in centimeters.’’ 


In the Wertheimer-Hesketh study, the pyknic cases had morpho- 
logical indices invariably less than 255, and the asthenic cases had 
ndices invariably above 270, with no overlapping. Furthermore, 
eleven cases of manic-depressive psychosis yielded an average of 
233.2, and 23 schizophrenics an average of 280.7, with some over- 
lapping. 


The subjects of the present study were a group of 62 adults, 
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having a mean age of 32.3 years, with a standard deviation of 11). 
The Wertheimer-Hesketh morphological index was determined fo, 
each subject by means of a centimeter tape and Bertillon caliper, 
graduated in centimeters. Before the measurements were mac 
each subject completed a copy of the Bernreuter Personality Inyep. 
tory, and in addition 31 completed the Neymann-Kohlstedt Diag 
nostic Test for Introversion-Extroversion. The distribution of 
morphological indices is shown in Fig. 1, having a mean of 211.0, 


196 296 346 
200 250 300 350 


Fig. 1. Distribution of Morphological Indices 


a median of 208.5, and a standard deviation of 45.3. This mean of 
211.0 is some 50 points lower than the central tendency of the 
morphological indices of the Wertheimer-Hesketh group. Three 
reasons for this discrepancy suggest themselves: a selective differ 
ence, such that this constitutes a real distinction between the two 
groups; or a series of variable errors in measurement or sampling, 
which is unlikely; or one or more constant errors of measurement 
The last condition appears to the author most probable. If sucha 
constant error, as for instance an under-measurement of leg length, 
exists, it may in part be compensated by using as a critical point of 
division, say, the mean of the group. This compensation applies 
both to comparison of mean test scores for those above and below 
the mean morphological index of the group and to the process of 
correlation. With this point in view, the relationship between mo 
phological indices and test scores is shown by these methods. 

In Table I is shown a comparison of the means for age, Ne} 
mann-Kohlstedt test scores, and Bernreuter Inventory scores, in 
the case of those groups having a morphological index of above 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCE IN MEAN SCORES, AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE, FOR GROUPS 
HAVING MORPHOLOGICAL INDICES ABOvE 210.0, AND Betow 210.0 

Index Index 

above 210.0 below 210.0 

M 8.D. D. Diff. ¢ 
a ne ' 10.4 : 
Neymann-Kohlstedt . . a 2.3 12.3 
Bernreuter B1—N f 7 86.5 
Bernreuter B2-S.. 27 5é 51.0 
Bernreuter B4—D gkWer , ( 54.9 
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910.0 and below 210.0. In Table II are shown the linear and cor- 
si ted non-linear coefficients of correlation for the morphological 
‘ndex, age, and the four personality variables. It will be observed 
‘hat all the differences between means shown in Table I are small 
and without statistical significance. The same is true for the linear 


r 


TABLE Il 
s or LINEAR CORRELATION, AND CORRELATION RATIOS, FOR MORPHOLOGICAL 
INDEX, AGE AND #ouR PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Bern Bern Bern 
Morphologi Neymann- reuter reuter reuter 
eal Index Age Kohlistedt BI-N B2-S B4-D 
~.032 + .086 .015 .021 .140 .087 .095 88 .083 .088 
<i 4 O91 .058 072 .088 .314 .080 
oa . 133 .087 . .097 .088 


086 .091 .120 .076 .089 .243 .084 .037 .089 
490 .092 .135 .088 .341 .079 .142 .088 
080 .120 .208 .086 187 .086 .436 .072 


.403 .10) .090 .120 .418 .100 
.512 .089 .613 .076 .481 .093 
338 .107 of .082 .675 .066 


101 292 .081 .846 .025 
.089 313 .080 .859 .023 
107 .269 .082 .839 .026 


120. ' 371 .062 
.076 .313 . 431 .072 
082 . / 5380 .064 


O83 .088 4 - F 100. 
314 .080 142 +. 31 .093 
.097 .088 j r .066 


after correction. 


coeficients of correlation between the morphological index and the 
other variables shown in Table II. These non-linear coefficients of 
correlation between the morphological index and the other vari- 
ables which after correction still remain are mostly small and 
nsignificant. To this the curvilinear regression of the morpho- 
index upon the B1-N Bernreuter scale, .591 + .058, and 
upon the B4—D seale, .314 + .080, form exceptions. The size 
these coefficients is achieved largely through the existence of one 
or two extreme cases, however, and it is doubtful whether other- 
vise the regression would have any significance. 

The relationship between age and the other variables is in the 
main not marked. The Bernreuter B2—-S (Self-Sufficiency) scale 
has a linear correlation of .243 + .084 with age, however. 

The four personality variables exhibit a comparatively high 
degree of interdependency, although sometimes the relationship is 
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definitely non-linear. The Neymann-Kohlstedt Test and Bery 
reuter B2-S scale, for instance, have a linear correlation of oy); 
— .090 + .120, but have non-linear coefficients of .613 and .571, Tip 
Neymann-Kohlstedt Test correlates (linear) .403 + .101 and 41s 
+ .100 with Bernreuter BI—-N and B4-D scales respectively. T) 
highest degree of interrelationship, as expected, lies between Bery 
reuter BI-N and B4D scales, .846 + .025. 

Throughout, therefore, there is provided no basis for belief jy 
any linear relationship between the Wertheimer-Hesketh morpho 
logical index and age or personality test scores. The non-linear 
coefficients, even after correction, are hardly trustworthy, in view 
of the small number of cases involved, and of the possible influenc 
of a single extreme case upon the coefficient. To substantiate the 
suggested non-linear relationships further research, involving 4 
larger group of subjects, is necessary. 
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4 SYSTEM OF REACTION-FORMS AND PERSONALITIES® 


By W. A. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF PRETORIA 


HROUGH many years of research on normal, delinquent and 
T psychopathic material I have finally arrived at a system of 
personal reactions which seems acceptable to social case work, 
psychopathology, and the demands of academic psychology. In 
fact, it is an attempt to integrate into one system some of the 
various approaches given in these mental sciences; and the intrin- 
sic value of this conjoined system must be judged in connection 
vith all these demands taken together. Several authors have indi- 
that the systems derived from psychological theories are 
worthless in social and pathological case work; whereas the con- 
crete types .nd groups of practical psychiatry lack psychological 
system and perspicacity (1, 2, 3). 
\lmost all mental descriptions—be it of a person, group, state 
ulture—depend on opposites or contrarieties, 7.e., extremes of a 


polar range: é.g., We say a reaction is slow, thereby indicating that 

: near the one side of the polarity ‘‘quick-slow’’. Such a polar 
haracterization does not only make use of the simplest and most 
iniversal system conceivable; but, particularly in descriptions of 
mental processes and dispositions, it also portrays reality very 
iptly. A form of behavior (be it an acute reaction or a chronic 
mode of reaction) often becomes comprehensible only when it is 


onsidered in contraposition to the other extreme on the same 
‘ange, e.g., exalted versus depressed, or displayful in contrast with 
inexpressive. More often still we actually find one reaction- 
extreme in some manner connected with its polar opposite (6, 20). 
This connection may be a counterbalance or a cross-tension, where 
voth sides are activated simultaneously, and is then usually termed 
reaction proportions, e.g., when self-assertion, together with self- 
ibasement, gives the reaction of bashfulness (3). Or the two con- 
fieting polar forces and dispositions may dominate alternatively,— 
ternating reactions or polar waves, as it is found in ‘‘exaltation- 
lepression’’, 
\n acute response of a constitution to a stimulus situation or 
environment may be termed a reaction-form. If by repetition and 
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constitutional proclivity the condition becomes chronie, it is spoken 
of as a disposition or a type,—and when the whole personal coy 
struction is involved, a personality. In the case of groups and ey] 
tures ‘‘dispositions’’ and ‘‘reaction-forms’’ may also be used; this 
does not concern us here, however, as we want to deal mainly wit) 
individual characteristics. 

Though in scientific analysis we isolate and study certain 
polarities such as quick-slow, exalted-depressed, it must be empha 
sized that such simple one-dimensional descriptions are on! 
abstractions: Real behavior always involves a multitude of sucl 
polarities which are organically integrated. In order to interpret 
mental behavior adequately, we must, therefore, have an open mind 
for a complicated system of polarities. In fact, to preserve the 
organic wholeness of reactions and personalities we must co. 
stantly handle the complicated concrete cases (normal and patho 
logical) and note that these can be analyzed only if various 
intersecting quality-ranges are used. Moreover the system ot 
intersecting polarities must allow gradual transitions from one 
‘*field’’ or combination to the other if it wants to portray the 
infinite variations and mixtures of real life. 

In the following paragraphs and drawings I shall by means ot 


three intersecting polarities or ranges of quality proportions 
endeavor to construct a spatial system of reactions. The simplest 
concrete image of this system is a sphere with three intersecting 
diameters representing the three oppositions. On the periphery 
of the sphere then the resultant ‘‘fields’’ of behavior (acute or 
chronic) may be plotted (see Figure 1, p. 445). 

The vertical polarity is the sthenic-asthenic range commo! 


; 


used in psychopathology (4,5): Our psychical relation to 
environment is a play of forces where we may have the conscious 
ness of superiority, of joyful power, of control and action,—or thie 
consciousness of subjection, of defeat, endangerment and discour 
aged fatalism. The former reaction-form we term sthenic, the 
latter asthenic. Neurasthenia and Psychasthenia naturally are 
intimately connected with the lower pole. On its extremity we find 
anxiety states, phobias and depressions; but usually some slight 
sthenic coloring of this condition produces sensitivity, a sense of 
guilt, inferiority feelings (4,16). The fully sthenie mental states 
are those of calm self-assertion usually found in well-nourished 
muscular individuals (5). Often this side too is complicated by 
asthenic touches giving rise to strained ill-humor, expansive fanatl- 
cism, dramatic bravado, ete. We shall presently return to the 
interesting admixtures of sthenic and asthenic reactions. 
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spoke We now come to a range of opposition derived from the psy- 
val nie trical experiments of Professor Loewenstein on War-neurotics 
ind ¢ 1 md epilepties (12). Ina specially constructed apparatus he care- 
od: this ily controlled the motor reactions and involuntary expressions 
atients to pain and fright stimuli and to verbal suggestions. 
hysterical patients and even normal subjects of this variety he 
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Figure 1 


md greater suggestibility, strong primary and also subsequent 
‘secondary’’) shock reactions; whereas, the primary reactions 
t epileptic personalities were minimal and the secondary reactions 
ibsent altogether. With normal and slightly psychopathic material 
s students obtained similar results (2,13). Briefly we may say: 
The Kpilepto—or ‘‘comatose’’ mental mode is slow—in some 
nstances to the extent of slow motion pictures—with deep, sleepy 
reathing, a viscous or hefty motility; they are inexpressive and 
‘lined to move in a rut (perseverations). The conscious processes 
‘*hound’’, undifferentiated, cumbersome, pedantic, monoto- 
is, syrupy. We all know the circumstantial, sluggish speakers, 


[00 are 
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movers and thinkers who behave as if they were somnambyles 
Their dense phlegma makes it difficult to get them interested jy 
something new, but when they are so far there is little satiatig, 
The movement stream goes on semi-automatically. It is a reactioy 
form poorly suited for courtships and expressive dancing but yer, 
necessary in the monotonies of married life and daily work. A ¢ey 
tain racial group (the ‘‘ Dalies’’ of Dalarne and Westphalia) seen 
to be very prone to his behavior-form. 

The antipole to ‘‘comatose”’ or ‘‘sluggish’’ may be termed 
‘‘excited’’ or ‘‘expressive’’ because here expressive movements 
and attitudes are very pronounced: Laughing, crying, mimicry. 
dancing, posing and similar ‘‘pattern’’ innervations (Cannon 
The whole motility (including the voluntary musculature) is quick 
silvery, agitated. One gets the impression that the whole bod; 
responds very quickly to al’ mental states ;—it is at the mercy of 
the mind for normal as well as abnormal manifestations. This led 
Schneider to speak of a general ‘‘somato-liability’’ in these 
vases (14). In support of this can be mentioned the marked tend. 
ency to mentally induced automatisms, tics and even bodily ail 
ments (hypochondrias). 

Striking in this reaction-pole and fundamental to it, is an 
extreme social alertness which makes social expression and display 
the object of life. The whole activity is theatrical and a pose, ofter 
very naive, but played with great natural endowment for it. They 
‘fact’’ like adults when they are children and behave like children 
when they are adults; or as Jaspers expressed it, they remind on 
of a child which tries to be more than it really is. The inherent 
timidity and fear of social inferiority are covered up (repressed 
by affected self-reliance, dramatic self-assertion,—often only ve! 
balism. Particularly towards the Schizo-side of this group there is 
a disharmony between the agitated pretensions of focal conscious 
ness and the repressed fears and insecurities in the background 
of consciousness (resembling the pose of catastrophe-shock- 
patients) (18). To stand this strain and hold the dynamic contents 
of the background of consciousness at bay, the span of focal con 
sciousness is greatly narrowed. Probably the strain and the na! 
rowed consciousness has a fundamental relationship with the insin 
cere theatricalism so characteristic of hysterical personalities 
Obviously these are the suggestible patients who yield to psycho- 
analytic exploration and therapy,—their phobias, hypochondrias 
and compulsions being outcrops of repressed fears and wishes 

Nearer the sthenic pole the ‘‘excited’’ reactions become mort 
‘‘driven’’, i.e., muscularly hefty and really aggressive. Bold 


, 


} 


pseudologia often seems to be an interstage between hysterica 
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v and sthenie self-confidence. 


ay 
tat 


Lil, 


All the so-called ‘‘driven’’ 


ates such as aggressive ill-humor, impulsive wandering, dipso- 
ete., cannot be explained without hysteroid components. 


two main factors in the hysteroid composition, viz: repressions 
social agitatedness are certainly involved in the epileptoid 


iriven’’ erises too. 


Some of the ‘‘crises’’ commonly found in 





> Dramatic 











Figure 2 


epileptic personalities may be due to inner-organic upheavals such 


as ‘‘pituitary-waves”’ 


or sexual impulsions. 


But there are reac- 


ms which apart from glandular upheavals have been greatly 
letermined by psychic conflicts and repressions. 
The diagram (Fig. 2) indicates how transitions and connec- 
ons may be expected. If these characterological bases of clinical 
ms could be systematically studied our knowledge and therapy 


would be greatly extended. 
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But let us now consider the third (and last) polarity. It y; 
no doubt, make our scheme more complicated, but, on the other 
hand, it adds considerably to the completeness of the systey 
Based on the original division of Kraepelin, it was made alive }y 
the descriptive genius of Kretschmer and has since been experi 
mentally studied by Knke, Pfahler, Kroh, Skawran and mysgo\ 
(6, 7, 8,5): the Schizo-Cyclo opposition. wii 

On the cyclo-side all the reactions are dominated by moods, fe 
ings and emotions which derive from a well-functioning vegetatiy, 
system as it is found in the healthy young child: The subcortica 
centers (Diencephalon), autonomic nerves and smooth musculatur 
seem to be in a continual wavelike activity. With the deep moods 
(beaming with delight or sunk in depression) which result fro 
these vegetative (smooth musculature) waves, the whole conscioys 
life is well integrated ;—the mutual relations of moods, ideas and 
actions are intimate. Very characteristic of this mental mode, 
accordingly, is the syntony (Bleuler) or lack of internal strains 
and conflicts in a cross-view of consciousness. Even with th 
experienced environment, harmonious moment-integration a1 
formed,—these total-states being enveloped in an organic res 
nance of feeling. The temporal sequence of such reactions is coi 
ditioned by emotional determinants, loose associations and changes 
in the environment. Accordingly the continuity must also be loos: 
chequered and often flowing into the extreme contrasts of mania 
and depression. 

On the Schizo-side of this range the central characteris 
is a tendency to form long enduring inner conflicts by having tw 
opposing action possibilities (motives) in consciousness togethe 
(Schizo = splitting, Cyclo= alternation). Bleuler, Kretschm 
and McDougall have described this tendency to conflicts with great 
insight, so that their work must be considered for a detailed stud) 
I need only emphasize that apart from hystero-admixture the tru 
Schizo-conflict remains conscious; there is little alternation of th 
counter states as in the moody Cyclo, and no repression into dis 
sociated ‘‘complexes’’ as in the expressive Hystero (4,2). Thoug! 
it may take various references and shapes, the main line of confi 
appears to be: Fear of the environment (or a sense of insecurit} 
versus a deep social ambition (or will to power) ; i.e., the sthen 
and asthenic proportions (MecDougall’s ‘‘self-assertion’’ and ‘‘sel! 
abasement’’) show a severe cross-tension (Fig. 3). If the sthem 
side tends to dominate, the ‘‘expansive’’ paranoid reaction-forn 
may result, and on the asthenie side Kretschmer has found th 
‘‘sensitive’’ paranoid reactionform (9). 

Such conflict states and inner tensions, particularly towards 
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‘he sensitive reaction-form, lead to an elaborate analysis and con- 

‘ousness of the Ego and its motives (so-called introversion) ;—at 
the same time there is overt inactivity and ‘‘lameness’’ of emo- 
‘ional expression. But this overt lameness is more elearly mani- 
fest in those reactions or types nearer the coma-side of the sphere. 
Many Schizo’s (particularly women) tend to escape from the con- 


fict by an overcompensation of social expression ( Hysteroid). The 


onflict strain is then indicated by their agitated laughing, dramatic 


I 


lking, moving, posing,—with a peculiar lack of genuine depth. 


This variety shows some similarity to the Synaesthesia-type of 
Jaensch who overcomes the Ego-Environment conflict by project- 


ne the ideas of the Ego on to the environment. As in some chil- 


lren and in shock victims such dramatic ‘‘make-believe’’ reactions 


‘ectively hide inner disharmonies and dark-conscious fears from 
self and the social environment. 

The front view of the Schizo-side, if the other polarities are 
orporated, will be something like the following: 
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Vertically we have then the range of inner conflict proportions. 
while the form of overt expression of this conflict depends on the 
horizontal positions. There are instances (¢.g., in catatonia) where 
the form of expression ‘‘switches over’’ from the lame side to the 
excited, and vice versa. The true Schizo, however, tends to haye 
both forms of overt expression, the lame and excited, at the same 
time, giving a cramped but high-strung attitude with a keen experi- 
ence of excitement. Towards the expansive pole we find the over- 
strained fanatic who plays the social bravado with his cramped 
uncompromising attitudes. It is apparent that we need both the 
sthenic-asthenic and the coma-excited polarities to explain the 
Schizo,—with one range of proportions only, as Kretschmer has 
attempted it, we are bound to fail. 

The cyclo-side of the sphere may provisionally be subdivided 
as follows: 
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comatose-sthenic combination of cyclo-reactions and types 
se of unshakable phlegma, where the temporal sequence is 
hequered as in the hypomanics, but rather a smooth flow 

i@’’). Their opposites are the agitated depressed and it 


0 have . +o he investigated whether a clinical connection obtains between 


» Same ‘hese opposites. We know that the manic-depressive waves show 
-Xperi- nection between the excited chatterboxes and the quiet 
> over- essed. Some headway in the analysis of these cycloid sub- 
visions has already been made by Thalbitzer (20) whose con- 


sions seem to fit well into our system. 


amped 


th the 


Though with the help of normal and psychopathological mate- 
_the various ‘‘fields’’ must still be investigated in detail, the 


‘vided following ‘‘view’’ from the hystero-side may be suggested. 
lvic e( 
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Similarly the ‘‘comatose’’ or ‘‘inexpressive-bound”’ 


be somewhat as follows: 


Figure 6 


It is obvious that the Wundtian three-dimensional theory o! 
feelings could be connected and to some extent elucidated by our 
system of reactions. The feeling of pleasure and displeasure would 
then be correlated with innervations of smooth or visceral muscu 
lature,—probably in such a manner that normal intake and peri 
stalsis (organic embrace) be connected with pleasure, and stasis 
(organic aversion, nausea, etc.) with displeasure. Wundt’s tension 
has already been shown to be connected with the tonus and initial 
tensions of striated musculature (5). Of more importance is the 
new light on ‘‘excitement’’. We suggest that ‘‘excitement’’ is 
experienced when the ‘‘expressive’’ motility (breathing, voice, 
mimicry, pantomimicry) rapidly increases against the self-control 
ling intensions of the subject. As Cannon has demonstrated, these 
‘*bodily changes’’ need not be the cause of feelings, tensions, ete. 
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nervation process in the cortex and thalamus (and perhaps 


( ( 


bellum) may give rise to the ‘‘experience’’. 
the advent of gvenetic dynamic psychologies—such as that 
Meyer—we are prepared to admit that under appropriate 


ation many individuals may develop any one of the reaction 


ut at the same time it must be emphasized that there is 


Figure 7 


so a pronounced constitutional affinity for particular reaction 


lypes: We have found that on extreme poles not only the motorium 


ulorms to the personality-structure but also the entire glandular 


ud somatie constitution. The Schizo group is mainly ‘‘lepto 
somic’’, the eyelo’s ‘‘pyknic’’; towards the sthenic pole ‘athletic’ 


, 


laracteristics predominate ; the soma-side is frequented by plump 


iusculars and pasty dysplasties with Eunuchoid stigmata towards 
ile “‘subaltern-lame’’ side. Cf. also Kreyenberg, Krasnuskin, 


ce. (9,17). On the hystero-side there are many infantilisms (18) : 


outl fu 


eyes (with long lashes), lips, skin, hairage, delicate 
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physique (lower half of arms, legs), and features. Furthermore 
it is possible that the ‘‘comatose-excited’’ proportions are related 
to the vagotonic sympatheticotonic constitutions of Eppinger a; 
Hess (19). It is almost certain that hyperthyroidism plays a yr) 
on the ‘‘exeited’’ side particularly in the cyclo-excited reactions. 

According to our experience almost all cases of psychopathic 
reactions and of socially maladjusted personalities can be eon 
veniently placed somewhere on this system and in that way bett 
understood for purposes of corrective influence. Similarly the 
eight temperaments of Heymans as well as the intensively studi 
fundamental forms of Jaensch can be plotted in the proposed 
integration of proportions (see Figure 7, p. 453). 

Obviously our system has been made possible only by the pro 
found analyses already made in the various schools, and will be 
greatly improved by the continued advance of these exciting 


approaches. 
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THE USE OF THE CLINICAL METHOD IN 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF BEHAVIOR! 


By T. W. RICHARDS anp ORVIS C. IRWIN 
. CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


y phases of experimental work in psychiatry, psychology 

| a even neurology the use of objective methods of observa- 

on is difficult, and some adaptation of the clinical method is 

ed. In many studies in these fields the task of validating 

method of clinical judgment has been ignored. When this 

ask has been attempted it usually has been in terms of a coefficient 
rrelation between the judgments of two observers. 

\n attempt was made by the writers to reveal a qualitative 

as a quantitative picture of the relationship between judg- 

nts in a situation requiring the use of the clinical method of 

bservation. What factors appear to affect agreement between 

bservers? Are they inherent in the situation itself, in the method 

udgment, or due to personal factors peculiar to the single 

rver? Are frequent situations or, in this case, responses easier 
eree upon than infrequent ones? 

The situation here studied was the stimulation of the plantar 
surface of infants and young children, ranging in age from zero 
to four years. All responses were judged as falling into one of 
the following seven categories: 

1. No response 
2. Extension of all toes 
3. Isolated extension of the great toe * 
1. Extension of any or all of the four smaller toes 
5. Flexion of all toes 
6. Mixed response (extension following or followed by flexion) 
7. Uncertain response 


9 


Prior to making any observations the experimenters put them- 
selves through a long course of ‘‘training’’ in the judgment of 
plantar responses. This was done by observing responses in the 
ictual clinieal situation and discussing interpretations, and by 





Preliminary reports of this investigation were made at the Iowa Academy of 
Des Moines Meeting, 1934, and at the American Association for the Advance- 
f Science, Pittsburgh Meeting, 1934. 
* This response is the ‘‘ Babinski’’ response in adults. 
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observing exclusively and mutually moving picture records of re 
sponses, al varying rates otf speed, ete. It may safely be said 
that the experimenters had observed literally hundreds of actual) 
and photographed responses, and felt themselves finally to possess 
a relatively clear mutual understanding of interpretation. 

Seven hundred and fifty-seven judgments of plantar responses 
were made in the actual clinical situations, while, as will be re 
ported in the latter part of this study, 199 responses were photo 
graphed with moving pictures and then judged. For all judgments 
in the first group, 757 in all, the judges agreed in 77.1 per cent 
of cases (standard error 1.5). 

When the responses were segregated for method of stimula 
tion,t no significant differences were found in the percentages of 
agreement between the observers. It was thus apparent that in 
judging responses in a stimulus-response situation, the stimulus 
per se, though, as shown elsewhere, it may act differentially iy 
inducing the response, does not affect the reliability of judgment 
of the response. This is not true of the response end of the situa 
tion, however. Differences in the case with which various re 
sponses were judged are apparent in the following percentages of 
agreement: 

Per Standard 
Respons Cent Error 


“9 


No response io 9 9 


9 


Extension all toes 71 6.0 
Extension great toe 60 6.8 
Flexion 60 .: 


$ 
Mixed response 44 4.9 
y 


Extension smaller toes 32 9.3 


Uncertain response 29 4 

Further analysis indicated that the judgments of no respons 
and extension of all toes are agreed upon significantly more fr 
quently than are mixed response, extension of smaller toes, and 
uncertain. Extension of the great toe and flexion are likewise 
more readily agreed upon than is the uncertain judgment. 

Thus, certain factors appear to be inherent in the nature 0 
the response itself, which affect ‘‘accuracy’’ of judgment. That 
this tendency is not due simply to the fact that more frequent 
responses are naturally easier to judge is shown by the following 


f 
i 


t These factors were studied in another connection and are reported in Richards, 
T. W., and Irwin, Orvis C.: Studies in Infant Behavior II: Plantar Responses of 
Infants and Young Children: An Examination of the Literature and Reports of New 
Experiments. Univ. Iowa Stud., Stud. in Child Welfare, 1934, 9, No. 1, p 146, 
and Richards, T. W., and Irwin, Orvis C.: Die Veriinderung der Fusssohlenreaktion bei 
Neugeborenen unter der Einwirkung von Reizung und anderen Einfliissen. Zsch. f 
Kinderh., 1935, 57, 16-20. 
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analysis. The percentages of agreement for the various responses 
are listed, together with their ranking, beside the frequency of 


ctual the responses for the entire group of 757 judgments. If, fur- 
ISSEKs Agreement Frequency 
Response Per Per 
Cent Rank Cent Rank 
No response 3.1 l 29.3 2 
Extension all toes 7 40.0 l 
Extension great toe 10.8 5 
Flexion . 3 
Mixed response 1 7 
Extension smaller toes 32.0 6 } 
Uncertain 27.6 7 3.3 6 


12.0 


ther, the percentages of agreement and of frequency throughout 


\ 


res of the groups segregated for types of stimulus, age, etc., are corre- 
at i lated [rank method] the following results are obtained: 

nulus Response Correlation 

lv iy No response 05 + 


i. Extension all toes 15 + 
rment : Extension great toe 561 2 
Flexion 83 + 
Mixed response 53 2 
Extension smaller toes 84 - 
Uncertain 86 - 


situa 


is, there is a tendency for infrequent responses to be disagreed 
pon, but the reverse is not true: frequent responses do not appear 
orrespondingly to be more accurately judged. 
In order to determine the potency of personal factors in the 
ment of plantar response, all disagreements were examined 
e following way: Each disagreeing judgment of a particular 
e of response, such as extension of all toes, was classified 
ding to the judgment with which it disagreed, such as flexion, 
Percentages of types of disagreement were thus calculated. 
se data are presented in Table 1. Reading across the first 
t may be seen that of the disagreeing judgments on extension 
ull toes 10.9 per cent were with extension of the great toe, 13 
cent were with extension of smaller toes, 5.4 per cent with 
ire of | flexion, 34.8 per cent with no response, ete. 
That | Table 1 shows that the most common errors of disagreement 
«quent are as follows: 
owing Extension of all toes with mixed response 
Extension of the great toe as extension of all toes 
Extension of the smaller toes as extension of all toes 
Flexion as mixed response or as no response 
Mixed response as extension 
No response as extension, flexion, or uncertain 
Uneertain as extension or no response 
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differences between observers in making these disagree- 


( 


re indicated by the following percentages of type judg- 


Type of Disagreement 
m with mixed response 
great toes with extension 
on, smaller toes with extension 
on with mixed response 
with no response.. , 
i response with extension:. 
ponse with extension 
nse with flexion 


with uncertain respons 


response with extension 


response with no respons¢ 16.7 


een that Observer O tends noticeably to judge extension 
Observer T judges mixed response, and to report no response 
Observer T reports uncertain. Observer T tends to report 
or uncertain when Observer O reports no response. The 
response reports on the part of each observer are likely 
called extension on the part of the other observer. 
further inquiry into the factors influencing judgments of 
responses, it was decided to take moving picture records 
roup of responses, and to subject the pictures thus obtained 
different type of analysis. The object was to determine if 
le whether through the use of the moving picture technique, 
ting as it does the viewing and reviewing of a given situa 
a closer agreement might be obtained. 
fteen infants aged one to ten days were used in this group. 
infant was stimulated from twelve to fourteen times. One 
ndred ninety-nine clear records of responses were thus obtained. 
The following judgment technique was used: 


1 


Each of the two observers judged every response for the element 
of extension of toes. The pictures were then reprojected, and 
and a similar procedure was foliowed for flexion of toes. The 
observers agreed in their judgments as follows: toe flexion, 
87.0 per cent; toe extension, 71.5 per cent. 


these percentages of agreement are compared with those 

it is seen that when the observers were allowed to view 

nematographically the responses, several times and at any rate 

speed desired, they agree to a greater extent on flexion of 

toes (87.0 per cent as compared to 60.3 per cent), but to the same 

extent on extension of toes (71.5 per cent as compared to 71.7 
per cent), 
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2. After the individual judgments had been secured, the observers 
went over the film for each of these responses, and then re. 
peated the performance until an agreement was reached for 
each element of each response. The responses so judged were 
called for the sake of convenience ‘‘specific responses’’, 

3. After these ‘‘specific responses’’ had been judged and agreed 
upon, an attempt was made to duplicate the actual clinica] 
condition. The film was run through once for each observer. 
and he was asked to Judge whether the response was a pattern 
of extension, flexion, mixed type, or no response. The responses 
so judged were called ‘‘ pattern responses’’. 


Agreement in the case of judgments of pattern responses oc. 
curred in but 55.8 per cent of the cases. This percentage is 
considerably lower than that for 757 judgments in the actual clinica! 
situation, 77.1 per cent. 

The writers were interested in learning whether or not the 
results found differ between judgments of moving picture records 
of responses when the ‘‘pattern’’ was observed and judged, and 
when specific details were observed, then pooled to give a com 
posite picture. Thus, the agreement judgments of specific re 
sponses were pooled to give a composite picture for each respons: 
to stimulation. For example, if the total picture contained 
extension only, it was called extension; if extension and flexion, 
it was called a mixed response; and so forth. These data were 
then correlated with the agreement judgments of pattern responses. 
Yule’s method of mean square contingency gave a coefficient of 
840. 

It thus seemed apparent on the basis of these results that in 
judging plantar phenomena, the ‘‘aufgabe’’ is an important factor 
When a single element such as extension of toes is sought to the 
exclusion of all else, results thus obtained do not correspond in 
a high degree to those obtained when the observer is asked to 
judge a pattern, such as one of extension or flexion, ete. 

It might be concluded from these results that, although two 
observers tend on the whole to agree in the majority of judgments, 
the nature of their disagreements strongly indicates the potency 
of a personal factor which might well be checked by the use of a 
second observer. It is also evident that for both observers, cer 
tain situations are relatively easier to judge than others. 

It has long been granted that personal factors may be operative 
in the clinical situation. In clinical practice the object of examina 
tion has in most cases justified the small error involved. | 
experimental work, however, there has been little justification for J 
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the hasty ignorance of factors of reliability of observation—for 
example, in studies of ‘‘reflexes’’ and ‘‘patterns’’, not only of 
human infants, but of adults and animals and in pathological 
onditions. We should not, of course, urge that this critical ap- 
proach be carried to an absurd extreme, since the checking by the 
use of a second observer is a cumbersome method, to say the 
least. However, these results have indicated to us the importance 
of at least a preliminary check on factors of subjective error 
which may tend to distort the results obtained. 





BIOLOGICAL REACTIONS TO EARTHQUAKES * 


By WALLACE MARSHALL, M.D. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


HE recent nationwide series of seismological disturbances 
has created interesting reactions on the part of the popula 
tion residing in the affected areas. From a _ physiologica] 
point of view, it would seem interesting to record these reactions, 
as noted by medical observers, to these subterranean disturbances, 

The medical literature, which I have been able to collect on 
the topic, shows a paucity of authors; few physicians hay 
described the somatic and visceral sensations which accompany 
such phenomena. Likewise, the psychic content of the population, 
residing in an earthquake belt, should be of scientific interest. 

A point which might be discussed in such a paper as this, is 
the comparison of the mass reaction to temblors as compared to 
other phenomena which can be termed as ‘‘acts of God’’. Thesi 
would be such emergencies as tornadoes and floods. Most observers 
are agreed that the motivating factor is the feeling of fear, whic! 
is evident in such events. However, it should be mentioned i: 
passing, that psychic epidemics, such as those described by 
Somogyi,(1) as having occurred in the Middle Ages, were dis 
covered as having originated mostly through a superstitious driv 
or by excessive religious feelings. These factors can be reduced 
further into the prime factor of fear per se. 

The above author states further that the World War created 
a new favorable basis for such epidemics which, in some cases, 
resembled those described in the Middle Ages. Somogyi assumes 
that such epidemics of panic usually result from mass hypnosis. 
The hysterical elements are very much in evidence in such ple 
nomena, and thus it follows that suggestion is the motivating 
force. This is increased progressively as the epidemic advances. 
The basic struggle for existence is intensified, and consequently, 
the field is rendered more fertile for the more intelligent members 
of the population to become affected. 

The tremendous expenditure of energy and the summation of 
emotions has been recorded many times; for example, this hap- 
pened when the victorious masses of the republicans of France 
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towns and hillsides of the country in 1812. ‘This was 

’arandole. 

Deprivations have been described as causing like reactions. 
on (2) has written of phenomena of similar characteristics 
sland of Guam. The motivating factor in such cases has 
orded as having happened elsewhere when individuals 
n in a none too ideal location or climate. Such procedures 
mpts at flights from reality whether they are governed by 
or by realistic thinking. 
eculiar manifestations of a psychoneurosis, as found in 
avs, has been recorded by Van Loon (3) who wrote that: 

nset is usually with a fright in an erotic dream and the 
urse is an affective reaction, a pathological intensification 
normal mental qualities of the Malay races’ 
ny cases of ‘‘irritable heart’’* were noted by Da Costa 
the Civil War, and again, when the stress and strain in 
ruggle for existence was markedly intensified during the 
rid War, many observers recorded the same phenomena. 
soma is the agent which is employed by the individual to 


ome means of escape from an undesirable environment. The 
ephalie processes (4) maintain the emotional contents and 
range the bodily changes in order to bring this about. 


McClure (5) puts the same idea this way: ‘‘Somatic disorders, 
retional, chemical, or toxic, have a profound influence on per- 
lity. This is not extraordinary when one realizes that all 
otional and intellectual processes depend for their inception 
| development on a somatic mechanism, and if that mechanism 
sat fault on its nutritional, afferent, or efferent sides, the intellect 
d emotions will suffer.’’ 
The literature contains a great deal of dispersed information 


CASI 
umes egarding these bodily changes that the psyche can cause. A good 
nosis esumé can be obtained by reading Helen F. Dunbar’s recent book. 
| ph These psychosomatic motivations are the mosaic of the individual’s 
rating behavior which forms the composite picture of the mass. 

inees. While making psychiatric observations during the great Tokyo 
ently, earthquake, Komine and Maki (6) found that the psychic disorders 


nbers exhibited the following points: 


p 1. Aeute onset of psychic symptoms 
] yh ‘ ¥ s . 
os ». Cloudiness of consciousness 
hap 3. Restlessness, often accompanied by anxiety 


rance a ae ae a 
*Synonyms are war heart, irritable heart, neurocirculatory asthenia, and Mac- 
ie’s ‘*X’? disease. 
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4. Favorable prognosis, recovering mostly within one month 
5. The symptoms encountered resembled those found in the 
war neuroses. 


Brussilowski (7) observed reactions te earthquakes in Crimes 
in 1927. These vibrations were prolonged and were characterized 
by: 
1. Suddenness of occurrence 
2. Night time caused the perception to be more acute 

3. Acoustic phenomena accompanied the quakes 

4. Loss of equilibrium was reported by many people. This 
was probably caused by vibrations produced by the 
tremors 

5. Many buildings were destroyed 

6. One tremor followed another and the faith in scientific 
prognostication was shattered. 


The author further states that fish left the region before th 
earthquake. Chickens and turtles became restless three hours 
before the phenomenon, and rats left one of the cities, while 
another, they left their holes and gathered in the markeiplac 
Dogs were restless before the quake; they barked at the soil and 
scratched it. Brussilowski noted that the younger children had 
less symptoms of nausea, belching, and vomiting than the olde: 
ones. The symptoms in children from the ages of thirteen to 
seventeen resembled the adults. The most frequent symptom was 
dizziness, then came such symptoms as cardiac palpitations, 
pallor, irregular pulse, and cold extremities. Many tuberculous 
patients had hemoptysis after each quake. Paralysis and disturb 
ances of codrdination were also observed by the author. Most 
patients improved after the quakes. The sensation of vibration 
increased in many of the people. Brussilowski has coined an 
‘‘earthquake syndrome’”’ which consists of : 


Tachycardia 

Pallor of face 

Perception of vibrations of the earth 
Dizziness 

Nausea 

General weakness 

Restlessness (expectation neurosis) 
Disturbances in sleep 

Diminished ability to work. 


n 


* 


ODN ON 


During the earthquake in the Los Angeles area on March 10, 
1933, I observed the somatic and visceral reactions as much as 
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was possible. A series of temblors followed the major shock at 
irregular intervals. Below is an exemplatory list of one of the 
receiving hospitals during the month of October of the above year. 
Note the percentage of physical ailments as compared with the 
emotional excitement which resulted from a particular temblor : 


, 00, a clerk, suffered a slight heart attack induced by 
quake. 
, 19, waitress, hysterical. 
’., 25, housewife, feet cut by broken glass at home. 
H. A., 23, waitress, fainted at home. 
L. M., 26, laborer, cut arms on glass while climbing through 
a broken window. 
M. B., 21, ill from fright caused by earthquake. 
J. J., 50, housewife, fractured nose when she ran into door 
swung by earthquake. 
P. K., 22, housewife, thrust her arm through a window in 
her excitement. 


As soon as a tremor was felt, many people dashed out of their 
homes and were struck by falling bricks. Many people stated that 
they had an impulse to run into the street, and that they did not 
think how dangerous it was to do so. In some instances chronic 
cardiacs experienced attacks of acute decompensation. Maulti- 
tudes of persons came to the outpatient department compliining 
of the symptoms mentioned by Brussilowski in his ‘‘earthquake 
syndrome’’. I, for one, at times, felt weak and nauseated after 
a severe tremor. 

A nurse on one of the hospital wards told of the peculiar 
behavior of her greyhounds, which she raises for racing purposes. 
As in Brussilowski’s report, her animals were very restless prior 
to the quakes as if they sensed impending danger. I might add 
that after the first quake, some of the physicians in the admitting 
room said that they treated seventeen dog bites. 

My perception of any jolting movement was keener than ever 
before. This was especially true when I was recumbent; many 
times I would note what I thought to be a tremor, and the next 
day | would check it with other physicians who noticed the same 
phenomenon. 

The peculiar sensation of oppression which I experienced dur- 
ing a tremor is noteworthy of mention. This feeling consisted 
of a sensation not unlike that of being unable to release water 
from one’s ear after a dive. The oppression was accompanied by 
a feeling of a tight band across one’s chest and the inability to 
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breathe deeply. The pulse rate jumped to about twenty he 
faster than the normal rate prior to this sensation. 


This complex of feelings was checked by questioning other: 
and it was interesting that most persons who experienced { 
type of disorder had a triad of signs, which was described in 
paper by Prof. Cleveland White and myself (8). The syndro) 
exhibited: . 


1. Ischaemic angiospastic white macules, which appear and 
disappear intermittently. 


». Sinus arrhythmia. 


3. History of insomnia (periodic) even before the onset of 
the quakes. 


This symptom complex bears out Brussilowski’s contentio 
at least a hyper-labile autonomic nervous system. 

‘rom the onset of the tremors, people began leaving the reg 
hurriedly. The evening after the first shake, over one-hal! 
guests of one of the leading hotels had checked out. As 
tremors continued, more people began to leave. The uncertaint 
of the tremors and the inability of the scientists to definitely issu 
statements of encouragement, may have been an important facto 
in the general exodus of tourists. Many times I heard the desir 
expressed by men, long in business in the community, to leave t! 
locality. In several instances, these people actually left th 
occupations in order to move to distant places which were believed 
to be free from earthquake faults. 

In the internes’ quarters, the sudden quakes startled the me 
who were reading or who were playing pool. All ran to th 
nearest arch-way for protection. Upon questioning them, most 
felt an instinctive desire to run under this arch, as they were pr 
viously told that such a place was the safest in the building. When 
ever the building began to rock, they tore to that place. New 
internes who had arrived for duty followed the action of the 
others. After the jolting had subsided, it was plain that many 
of the men were ‘‘jittery’’, and they attempted to dispel their 
emotional reaction by joking with one another. 

The same behavior was noted among many of the inhabitants 
in the city. A certain sense of security was noted when individuals 
were in the centers of activity, as in the downtown section with 
its bright lights and activity. This reassurance was not present 
in their dwellings, unless they obtained relaxation by other 
measures. 

As far as I was able to note, there was no pandemonium among 
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e inmates on the psychopathic wards during the temblors. There 
s much more excitement on the fracture wards, when patients 


ime panie stricken and dragged their orthopedic equipment 
them as they dashed to the doorways. 

(he fact of an unknown and unpredictable force which directly 

ted every person, I dare say, was a precipitating factor in the 

olution of the above behavior. The inability to predict assur 

iwainst danger, on the part of seismologists, was a dominant 

in the action of events. When one learned that special 

ervices were held to stem the occurrence of the tremors, 

1 suggestion that many grasped at any straw in order to 
ve their families and themselves from danger. 

(he hysteroid behavior of some may be traced to the inability 


to assume a flight from reality. A sudden start of a person caused 


lfire reaction upon any others present. Again, a cool-headed 

dual saved a dangerous situation on several occasions. 
stepped-up tension after days of uncertainty, produced a 
tion of emotions which had potentialities for explosion 


r this time of stress. 


SUMMARY 


. The searece medical literature of physiological observations 
rthquakes is reviewed. 

A correlation is offered to show a relationship between such 
ior and that occurring during other catastrophes. 

Personal observations of the author are described. 


‘) 


sé 


!. The contention of Brussilowski in proposing an ‘‘earthquake 


vndrome’’, is substantiated. 


5. Further points are added to this syndrome. 
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THE CASE OF DICKENS AS VIEWED BY BIOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY * 


A Nearer Approach TO THE EXXPLANATION OF THE RIFT BETwepy 
rHeE Noveuist anp His WIFE 


By PAUL C. SQUIRES, Pu.D. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


HE New York Times for May 13, 1934, published letters bea) 
ing upon the separation between Charles Dickens and his 
wife. This estrangement is further discussed in the edition 
of June 24th. P. W. Wilson says, apropos Mrs. Dickens: ‘What 
it was in her that irritated Dickens to such exasperation we do not 
know.’’ ‘But this is the very problem that calls for solution. Can 
biology and psychology throw some light on it? Let us see. 
May it be clearly understood at the outset that analysis of the 
intimate personal life of great men can in no way diminish the 
value of their work for posterity. Quite to the contrary, it is only 
through a detailed acquaintance with the personal make-up of 
what the world pleases to call genius that one may hope to attain 
anything like an adequate understanding of the products of genius. 
A vast field for psychobiological inquiry presents itself to us 
when we seek to determine the causes and conditions lying behind 
literary and artistic achievement. The epech-making German 
treatise by Wilhelm Lange-Kichbaum on Genius and Insanity 
bears witness to the scientific profit that inevitably results from 
such study. There can be no grosser error than to shut one’s eyes 
to the unvarnished facts of personality simply because these facts 
often disturb, yes, sometimes completely destroy, the phantasies 
we have gradually built up around this or that novelist or musician. 
In the March, 1934, number of Character and Personality is a 
research by H. B. Fantham on Dickens. Therein are described 
the respective psychologies of the author and his wife as deter- 
mined by their contrasting endocrine constitutions. Fantham’s 
summary diagnosis would run as follows: Dickens was of the 
hyperthyroid type, with well developed adrenals. This combina 
tion furnished great driving power. His parathyroids, however, 
were subnormal, giving rise to spasms in childhood: Dickens’ life- 
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rritability is too well known to be dwelt on here. His vanity 


strong tendency to foppishness Fantham would ascribe more 

larly to an excess of postpituitary secretion. 

GY The author’s restlessness and seeking for increased excitation 
e definitely more marked at about forty. His field of activity 
onstantly widening—writing, correspondence, public read 

ETWEEN @ ;: social, theatrical, and philanthropic interests—these were so 

expressions of an ever augmenting mental tension that could 

no normal relaxation. Around the forty-sixth year the strain 

ed its limit. Then it was that husband and wife went apart, 
ver to meet again. 


rs bea \s to Catherine, who became more and more exhausted by 
and his d-bearing (there were ten children), she presents the case of a 
edit » omewhat myxoedematous woman, giving in easily to exertion of 
“What nd. In 1842 Dickens said of her: ‘‘She falls into, or out of, 
* do not ery coach or boat we enter; scrapes the skin off her legs; brings 
~ vreat sores or swellings on her feet; chips large fragments out of 
he inkle bones; and makes herself blue with bruises.’’ One who 
A ther while in this country described her as ‘heavy lidded’’, and 
‘gore ike of the ‘*sleepy look of the slow-moving eyes’’. And the 
e-up of » of Mrs. Dickens shown on page 21 of the Limes for May 
> attain fg lth is especially demonstrative of her glandular deficiency. 
genius. Dickens and his wife, then, were radically different in glandular 
in ae anization and consequent behavior. The clash of tempera 
tested ments became sharply accentuated with the passing of the years; 


sé 


such people were bound to ‘‘get on each other’s nerves’ 


fyerman 


ere rely. One was highly dynamic, abnormally active, full of 
ts from fy tense enthusiasms. The other was almost a polar opposite, 
e’s eves encing progressive difficulty in mobilizing her energies. 


Poot ickens spoke more truly than he perhaps realized when he said: 


Se 1acts 


intasies ‘Poor Catherine and I are not made for each other’’—for biology 
nsiciat oughly confirms his remark. 
Now, how about the other disruptive factors which may be best 


rved in the relation of Dickens to other women? We know 


ity is a 


serpped 


; deter- even before their marriage he found fault with Catherine. 
itham’s (ne inevitably wonders whether the marriage was, after all, a 
of the ‘spite’ affair. For we cannot forget the fact that Dickens had 


en rejected not so long before by Maria Beadnell. In 1855 the 
mance with Maria was opened once more for a brief moment; 
‘at their meeting the author was completely disillusioned. How- 
er, there is probably not much doubt that over the course of those 
0 decades the memory of his unsuccessful suit rankled within 


ymbina 
owever, 


ns’ life 
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him, making adjustment to his marriage somewhat more dif 
than it might otherwise have been. 

The sister-in-law, Mary, who died at seventeen, was for 
the ‘‘perfect woman’’. She became his ideal. Catherine » 
surely have felt highly complimented and gratified by his 
that he be buried with Mary. 

And what of ‘‘Miss Ellen Lawless Ternan, late of Hou 
Place, Ampthill Square, in the county of Middlesex’’, to who: 
left one thousand pounds? Can she be lightly dismissed from | 
scene? Catherine was said to be jealous of the actress—ap 
ently with good reason. There had been a ‘‘flirtation’’ between 
Dickens and this woman—whatever that may mean. We are told 
that Ellen had made ‘‘a small faua pas some indefinite time ago” 
The author himself said to his wife: ‘‘. . . her history is 
quite correct’’. Strange, in view of his vigorous denials 
triangle, and in view of his knowledge of her character, that 
Victorian Charles should have left the actress the substantial sun 
above named! 

But we must pass on to consider Dickens’ real attitude toward 
the woman who unquestionably became foremost in his thoughts 
and affections—Georgina Hogarth. Of her, Wilson says in 


triangle and Kate ceased to be the only woman for Charles Dick 
ens’’. Quite evidently so. But in his article of June 24th Wilson 
undergoes a most remarkable change of opinion. For, after cor 
sidering the matter of the ‘‘other woman’’, he concludes: ‘‘On all 
of this there are two remarks to be made: First, Dickens repudi 
ated with unmeasured scorn any suggestion that there had been 
at any time the eternal triangle. Secondly, there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that any other woman would lave been more 
successful than Catherine, his wife, in managing a husband s0 
formidable. It was only as years passed that Catherine herself 
had to confess failure.’’ 

Let us dispose of Wilson’s second point first. It is difficult to 
see just how this is at all relevant to his argument. We may 
readily admit the overwhelming likelihood that Dickens would 
have been more or less discontented with any woman; although 
we must recollect that there are Minnas and that there are also 
Cosimas. Yet here again it might, and should be, asked: Would 
Cosima have stuck to Wagner through those terrible days of priva- 
tion in Paris? In any event, Wilson’s second point misses the 
essential psychology of the whole matter. The question is most 
decidedly not whether any woman whatsoever could or could not 
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e handled Dickens, but whether Dickens thought that there was 
m in some woman other than his wife an ‘‘elective affinity’’, 
Goethe’s term. 

(oneerning Dickens’ strenuous denials, made with ‘‘unmeas- 

corn’’, would we be justified in taking these too seriously in 

e of his whole course of action? Hardly, it would appear. 
we refrain from stressing the Killen Ternan incident 


i 


no amount of sophistry will ever be able to gloss it 
and examine the novelist’s feelines for Georgina. 
heaped humiliation on Catherine by specifically enjoining 
ldren under the terms of his last will and testament ‘‘to 
ember how much they owe to (their aunt) the said Georgina 
irth’’. He gave Georgina eight thousand pounds, plus all 
sonal jewelry ‘‘not herein mentioned’’, together with ‘‘all the 
familiar objects from my writing table . . .’’. Not one 
epsake went to the wife; and the income of six hundred pounds 
ously allowed her was reduced by the will to a life interest 
on eight thousand pounds. 
Onee Dickens said: ‘‘I will merely remark of her (Catherine) 
the peculiarity of her character has thrown all the children 
Peculiar beyond a doubt Mrs. 


‘° 
. 


some one else (Georgina) 
kens was: there can be no gainsaying this. She was a woman 
subnormal energy; nor did her repeated pregnancies, nor her 
band’s attitude toward her, improve her in this respect. Cer- 
y Dickens’ behavior and conduct were not exactly calculated 
iov her up emotionally. And he spread doubts as to her san- 
He maintains that she told him that her always increasing 


ad been estrangement made a mental disorder under which she sometimes 

) reason red. But what did he do to ameliorate her condition? He did 
en mort verything to aggravate it. Wagner, in all the glory of his fla- 

band s0 vrant brazenness, did not treat Minna worse than Dickens, that 
hersell tickler for the ‘‘proprieties’’, treated Catherine. 

Wilson seems to forget, in discussing the Dickens case, that 
ficult 1 e eternal triangle may be psychological only, without actual and 
Ve may rt physical infidelity. It is by no means an uncommon spec 
; would ile to see homes thus wrecked. The husband or wife is always 
Ithough real. We must continually bear in mind that Dickens was an 
ire also artist, with all the qualities that tends to imply. He dealt in words 

Would s the great symphonist works in tones. The artist is always in 
f priva tless search of an unattainable ideal: it is hard for him to tell 
sses the & ere reality begins and ends. Repressed desire for another 


is most man—and not so much repressed, after all, in Dickens—could 
yuld not e been easily sufficient to break up marriage, especially where 
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the wife was so unintense as was Catherine. His disgust with his 
marriage is no doubt accurately reflected in the words of Mr 
Tulkinghorn in Bleak House, who says: ‘‘My experience teaches 
me, Lady Dedlock, that most of the people I know would do far 
better to leave marriage alone. It is at the bottom of three-fourths 
of their troubles.’’ 

When Dickens said of himself and his wife that no two people 
ever had ‘‘less in common’’, he spoke brutally, but truly. As 
artist he was forced, or rather it was his very nature, to lead the 
dual psychic existence. This is an ultimate fact of artistic psy 
chology: attempts to deny it must always prove completely futile, 
And Catherine was hardly fashioned by nature to follow him jp 
his flights of imagination. Nor does she appear to have catered 
to his inordinate vanity—another unforgivable sin on her part. 

Dickens, as we so well know, had a horror of poverty, of the 
‘shabby genteel’’. His early financial hardships left a sear that 
never disappeared. There developed a ‘‘ poverty complex’’, which 
always lurked close to the threshold of consciousness and expressed 
itself in neurotic irritability attendant upon extreme determina 
tion to win success. Wilson, speaking of the novelist’s indom- 
itable purpose, says: ‘‘That purpose was to fight off the slightest 
danger of poverty, whether for himself or for his dependents, 
The novels and the recitals were means only to the real end for the 
sake of which Dickens wore himself out.’’ 

Wilson very properly points out that this condition of tension 
largely contributed to the destruction of domestic happiness. 
However, is financial ambition the whole story of Dickens’ crea 
tive art? Most decidedly not. Outstanding works of art in any 
province can be only partially explained and interpreted in terms 
of compensatory and fear drives—there must above all else bi 
active a powerful feeling and urge toward artistic expression 
as such. 

We know that as a small boy the author was remarkable for a 
vivid imagination which found vent in story telling. So we see 
little David entertaining by night the boys at Creakle’s school. 
Without becoming involved in the notoriously controversial prob 
lem of the transmission of special abilities, we may nevertheless 
mention the fact that Dickens’ paternal grandmother was famous 
for her stories. There was in him an undeniable disposition in 
the direction of literary production. Through his imaginal pro- 
jection into and identification with the characters of his novels, he 
must have experienced the nearest approach to satisfaction. The 
streets and the byways, the drawing room and the hovel—the whole 
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vamut of the social scale from Chesney Wold to Tom-all-Alone’s— 
furnished Dickens with the raw materials for his psychological 
laboratory. His own home contributed its quota. Perhaps he 
derived a sort of sadistic pleasure in subjecting his wife to the 
dissecting process. 

Thus, a rapid survey of the main biological and psychclogical 
facts readily shows how completely and hopelessly incompatible 
Charles and Catherine Dickens must have been. When we regard 
hese facts dispassionately—and not as emotionally surcharged 
hero worshippers, who have lost all critical sense—we experience 
no difficulty in understanding why Catherine was so intensely 
exasperating to her husband, or why he recked such havoe with 

hte. 

The question before us is not the attack upon or the defense of 

kens, the novelist. That the sale of his works attained during 

recent year the order of six million copies is sufficient attestation 
his world-wide power. But as to Dickens the husband—that is 
lite a different matter. Yet, it is not the function of psycho- 
logy to praise or to condemn: it must rest content with describ- 
ing, and explaining in so far as possible, the facts of inner and 
behavior and ethical conduct. From this point of view, 
Charles Dickens offers invaluable opportunities foF- research to 
he student occupied with the problems of genius. 





THE RELATION OF INDIVIDUAL PERSONAL DATA 
RESPONSES AND TRANSIENCY, PLACE AMONG 
SIBLINGS, AND ACADEMIC ABILITY! 


By HERMAN J. P. SCHUBERT 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, BUFFALO 
ANI 
MAZIE EARLE WAGNER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


among the most interesting and challenging, they are never 
theless so fraught with difficulties of validity as to make the 
most hearty hesitate long before staging an attack. Such difficu! 
ties are even greater when personal data questionnaires are used 
than when the method of approach is that of observation o| 


ALTH J)UGH studies of individual differences in personality ar 


behavior. 

In order to clear the field somewhat, it might be well to examin 
wherein these difficulties of the validity of the personal data shee! 
lie. First, it is not always clear which items are indicative ot 
instability.* That is, a given questionnaire may well include items 
which measure such instability, either positively or negatively, 
together with deadwood items which are nevertheless counted 
the gross score. For many extant data sheets, no group valida 
tion by item analysis is available. Secondly, a person answering 
questionnaires may be completely dishonest in his replies, knowing 
full well that certain items are damaging. This would be esp 
cially true of the more mature and brighter individuals who may 
be on guard. Under such conditions, the error lies in the directio1 
of underadmission. The individual is no less unstable than his 
questionnaire indicates. Thirdly, temporary unbalance may resul! 
from a very recent emotional shock. Under such conditions, tl 
error lies in the direction of overstatement.’ 

With the first of these difficulties in mind, the authors have 





1 This study was made possible in part through a grant from the General Education 
Board, in part through the courtesy of the Transient Center, T.E.R.A., Buffalo, N. Y 
2 By instability the authors mean the use of irrational substitute responses to 4 
problem or conflict as contrasted with an unerotional straightforward attack upon it 


not 


Ordinarily the irrational substitute response dees not better the situation, i.e., it is 
an adaptation. 
8It is debatable whether chronic sensitivity and subsequent overstatement is al 
indication of instability. The authors feel that this may well be the case. 
474 
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rawn upon the studies of others who have established the validity 
tain questionnaire items. Garrett and Schneck* gave the 
lworth Personal Data Sheet® to college boys and compared 
esponses with those of Army neurotics. Two authors, Slos- 
and Courthial,’ have administered the Woodworth-Mathews 
onal Data Sheet * to delinquent and non-delinquent boys and 
respectively. Calculating the percentages of both college 
and army neurotics and of delinquent and non-delinquent 
en who checked the various items on the Personal Data 
certain items were found definitely more differentiating ® 
others. The twenty-five most differentiating items were 
ected for use in the present investigation. 
The subjects for this study were high school seniors and tran- 
boys '® of about the same age range. The group of high 
hool seniors consisted of 229 boys and 248 girls, all of whom had 
st completed a college entrance curriculum and most of whom 
planned to attend college. The group of transients consisted of 
117 boys fairly randomly selected from the total young group 
ving at a transient center in a northern city. 
lor the high school students, in addition to the personal data 


rrett, H. E., and Schneck, M. R. A Study of the Discriminative Value of the 
rth Personal Data Sheet. J. Gen. Psychol., 1928, 1:459—471. 
lished by C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, Il. 
sson, J. The Delinquent Boy. The Gorham Press, Boston, 1926, pp. 477. 
Courthial, Andree. Emotional Differences of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Girls 
nal Intelligence. Arch. of Psychol., No. 133, 1931. 
ews, E. A Study of the Emotional Stability in Children. J. Deling., 1921, 
The Sheet is published by C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, Il. 
ader is also referred to Wrightstone, J. W. Validity of the Woodworth- 
vs Personal Data Sheet for Diagnosing Certain Personality Disorders. J. Educ. 
1934, 25:39-46. This author states that items of the Personal Data Sheet 
lividual diagnosis agree to the amount of over 90 per cent in regard to items 
adjustment, home conditions, nervous habits, daydreaming, certain physical 
, fears of things, persecution complex, stealing and symptoms of phobias and 
His data concern pupils in grades five to nine inclusive 
scor, N. J. The Woodworth Personal Data Sheet in Testing Delinquents. Public 
Reports, Vol. 49, No. 38, Sept. 21, 1934. U. 8. Govt. Printing Office, Washing- 
1. Working with U. S. Northeastern Penitentiary inmates (800 cases), this 
in conclusion, says: ‘‘It may be stated that the Woodworth P. D. Sheet is 
( tive in separating psychoneurotics from non-psychoneurotic individuals.’’ 
Certain of these differentiating items were deleted because of (1) repetition of 
2) extreme subjectivity, e.g., ‘‘Are you usually happy?’’, (3) lack of appro- 
ss for adult males, (4) obvious social stigma attached to the response, e.g., ‘‘ Are 
er bothered by a desire to steal things?’’, and (5) compiexity of statement and 
ent difficulty of comprehension by individuals of little schooling, e.g., some of 
ransients, 2° 
gally a transient is a person who has been within the boundaries of a state less 
elve months. Federal funds are being administered from transient centers 
ut the country for the relief of such transients (who are removed from their 
egal residence). Of the group applying at the Transient Center in Buffalo, N. Y., 
per cent are between the ages of fifteen and nineteen. 
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sheets, information was available concerning the position jp 
their families, as well as a score on a fifty-four item opposites 
vocabulary ™ test, and their rank in high school graduating class. 
For the transient boys, such information was not readily accessible. 

The groups are admittedly small. By the time further analysis 
was made by division into more homogeneous categories, the num. 
bers are not large enough to give absolutely reliable differences, 
However, the results, in their consistency, present some very 
definite indications as to the general differences between the vari- 
ous subgroups. The deductions drawn are to be considered tenta- 
tive. It is hoped, however, that the type of direct experimental 
and empirical attack on the subject of personal data sheets and 
differences in the type of unstable symptoms and methods peculiar 
to each group will be suggestive. 


The Transient as Contrasted with the High School Senior 


The three groups, the high school and transient boys and the 
high school girls, each give to the questionnaire a character of 
response which is consistent within itself. The girls on the aver- 
age give almost one more response on the side of instability than 
the high school boys; the young transients, fewer than the latter 
group. The students are more frequently troubled by feelings 
of general malaise; the transients, more frequently by worry about 
or trouble with their families. 

Item analysis reveals that the high school boys answer ‘‘Yes’’ 
to the following questions more frequently than do the transients 


Do you feel tired most of the time? 

Do you have a great many headaches? 

Do you ever faint? 

Do you feel rested in the morning? 

Have you had fits of dizziness? 

Are you bothered by feeling things unreal? 

Did you ever have a great mental shock? 

Do people become angry or cry when you tease them? 


The students seem more frequently to be troubled with feelings 
of general malaise, of physical ill-being, possibly of depression. 
This may well mean that students are more frequently neuras 








11 These data were collected largely by Dr. H. C. Mills and Miss Ruth E. Eckert, 
members of the staff of the Study of the Superior Student, the University of Buffalo 
i2 This test was constructed by taking two forms of the Opposites subtest of the 
American Council Psychological Examination and alternating the questions as listed 02 


these two forms. A time limit of ten minutes was allowed. 
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thenic, possibly as a direct result of a sedentary and tensing 
occupation. However, their neurasthenia takes a definite color 
of general physical indisposition and lacks, on the whole, feelings 
of persecution. 

Except for occasional claims of poor appetite, the transients 
rank low on all questions indicating physical ill-being. (This 
exception may well reflect the kind of food available rather than 
any indication of instability.) One question shows a 10 per cent 


RCENTAGES CHECKING VARIOUS ITEMS NEUROTICALLY ACCORDING TO SEx 
AND TRANSIENCY * 


Boys Girls Transients 
No vou feel tired most of the time? ’ 12.8 10.8 
Do you have a great many headaches?. . ' 16.7 2.6 
Do you have a good appetite? 4. 9.3 10.3 
Do you feel rested in the morning? , 3.3 13.7 
Do you ever faint away? : 3. 0.0 
Have you ever had fits of dizziness?............. i. 2% 3.6 
Did you ever have convulsions? 2.4 4. 3.4 
Did you ever have a nervous breakdown’ 7 


Do you ha ave the habit pe stutte ring? 

Have you ever lost your memory? 

Do you find you must do things a certain way even 

though there is no sense to it? 

Are you bothered by feeling things unreal? 

De you get so angry you see red? 

Can you meet and settle life’s problema? 

Do you over feel very wicked? 

Do you dream about your family? 

Do you dream of people being dead? 

Do you ever wish you’d never been born? ° 

Did you ever feel you had to run away from home? 

Do you find people have it in for you? 

Do you know anyone who is trying to do you harm? ).: 
» you find things go wrong for you? 42.7 
’0 you feel your worth is not appreciated?....... 21.6 


| 
T } 
De 


) people become angry or cry when you tease?.. $1.9 


) 
~ 
‘ 
? 

> 


Average number of items checked : 4.4 
Number of Cases thence Se 
» differences between those percentages written in bold face and those italicized are 


t 2 S.E.’s. That is to say the difference between such figures divided by the standard 
of this difference is at least 2.00; for a very few cases, it reaches 3.00 


ter frequency of aberrant response for transients: Do you 
eam about your family? Having left his wamily, frequently 
ng had trouble in it—a great many come from broken homes 
transient dreams of its members. 
The outstanding problem of the transient is lack of work. He 
ttacking this directly and, as a result, shows no personality 
sturbance. His secondary problem is difficulty of »ne kind or 
her with his family. On this score he is definitely upset, the 
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problem remaining usually unsolved. He is not particularly re 
pressed and what insecurity is his, he knows is not his own fault 
and is doing what he can to overcome it. 

The girls, as stated above, give more responses indicating 
it .ability than either group of boys. They check about as many 
items indicating feelings of ill-being as the high school boys do, 
but different ones. The girls more frequently faint, have head 
aches and fits of dizziness; the boys feel tired. Each sex responds 
according to the culture pattern of its kind. The girls in larg 
numbers claim to dream of their families and of people being 
dead, and more frequently wish they’d never been born and se 
red when irritated. The last two items may indicate a lack of 
dominance over the situation or a more restrained living in which 
satisfactions are obtained less directly. An example of this might 
be that boys get into fights whereas girls see red when angry. 

Each group seems to have a specific ‘‘occupational neurosis” 
The boy student’s is a depressed neurasthenic * malaise. The 
girls also claim feelings of physical indisposition, but their insta 
bility is complicated with restraint and its effects and with obtain 
ing indirect satisfactions through dreams. The transient is 
probably definitely less neurotic. He has, however, definite person 
ality quirks also. 


Place in High School Graduating Class 

The high school senior groups were divided into further sub 
groupings according to (1) the place in their high school graduat 
ing class as determined by average school grades, (2) their score 
on an opposites vocabulary test, and (3) the position or plac 
among other siblings. 

The average score on the twenty-five item persona! data sheet 
and the percentages giving ideosyncratic responses were deter 
mined for the various place-in-graduating class subgroups: thos 
in the upper 30 per cent, the middle 40 per cent, and the lowest 
30 per cent. It will be noted that the academically most successful 
boys and least successful girls average the greatest amount 0! 
pencil and paper abnormality (see table). <A large percentag' 
of this top group of boys suffers from feelings of ill-being. They 
are tired most of the time, have more headaches than other boys, 
more frequently have fits of dizziness, feel wicked in greater per- 





The authors are not attempting to decide which is cause and which effect. 
neurasthenie adolescent may be more highly motivated academically, or academic motiva 
tion may cause neurasthenia. The latter is the more usual point of view. Eviden 
presented later seems to indicate that the neurasthenic person may make the better 


student. 
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ntages, feel that people do not take their teasing well, and are 

thered by feeling things unreal. 

Boys in the bottom 30 per cent of their graduating class find 

nes go wrong for them and get so angry they see red more 
quently than those more successful in school. Except for these 

yestions, Which are the logical rationalization for iiadequacy and 
straint, they are less unstable, especially less likely to feelings 
ndisposition, than boys of greater success. 

\s stated above, the girls of least academic success check the 
eatest number of irrational responses. The item analysis shows 
at they are slightly more subject to indisposition (have more 
eadaches and fits of dizziness) than those more able as well as 

to feelings of persecution. They wish they’d never been born, 
el they had to run away from home, find people have it in for 
em, and known of someone trying to do them harm, as well 
as find they cannot tease successfully. These feelings of per 
secution are probably a rationalization for their lack of success 
n dealing with things and people. 

One final point might be made. It will be remembered that 
he academically less adequate boys are less given to feelings of 
ndisposition than their more successful classmates. The tran- 
sients '* are less given to such feelings than the academically less 
adequate high school seniors. This seems to indicate a definite 
relationship between academic success and feelings of ill-being. 


tbulary or “*Intellige nce’’ Scores 

An opposites test was used as a measure of general intelligence. 
When the percentages of boys and girls checking irrational re- 
sponses were calculated for the different levels of vocabulary 
ibility, there was little difference between the various groups, 
except that the boys in the lower 30 per cent of ve-abulary ability 
average a greater number of responses indicating instability, 
being especially more liable to feelings of persecution than other 
boys. At least 10 per cent more of this group wish they’d never 
been born, feel like running away from home, know people have 
tin for them, and have things go wrong than of the upper group. 
The bright boys are more likely to be bothered by feeling things 
unreal, dizziness, and a great mental shock. 

The bright girls are more likely to feel fatigued in the morning, 
to be bothered by feeling things unreal, and to see red in anger. 
The verbally least able more frequently wish they’d never been 


bert, H. J. P. The Academie Achievement and Acceleration of Transients. 
nd Soe., 1935, 41:846-848. The median education obtained by the transients is the 


} 
rradge 


Fifty-nine per cent are retarded at least one year. 
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PERCENTAGES CHECKING Various ITEMS NEUROTICALLY ACCORDING TO PLacer jy 
GRADUATING CLASS, VOCABULARY ABILITY, AND POSITION AMONG SIBLINGs * 


Place in Graduating Class 
A — Ten Minute Opposites Tost 


Boys Girls Boys 





Renee 
— , et ae m 
Upper Middle Lower Upper Middle Lower Upper Middle Lower 
30% 40% 30% 30% 40% 30% 30% 40% 00, 
22.2 15.6 15.1 11.8 7. 9.4 14.0 203 75 
19.4 2.6 13.7 8.6 23. 8 8. 5.0 
6.5 11.8 ‘ 5 
18.2 18.6 
7 20.6 
11, 15.7 
3.9 
2.0 
13.7 
2.0 
1.0 
58.8 
45.1 
20.6 
13.7 
34.3 
28.4 
32.4 
15.6 31.4 
26.0 20.6 
15.6 ‘ 12.7 
11.7 ’ 4.9 
44.2 8. 49.0 
32.5 2. 21.5 
26.0 : 9.8 
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* See footnote, previous table. 


born, and find they must do things in a certain way even though 
there is no sense to it. However, for neither neurastheni 
malaise nor for paranoid tendencies are the pictures clear for 
girls. That is to say, these two personality pictures do not carry 
along with them any differences in verbal ability. 

For rank in graduating class and for vocabulary ability, the 
lower groups of both boys and girls have had convulsions, nervous 
breakdowns, and losses of memory more frequently than those of 
greater success and ability. The percentages indicating such ab- 
normalities are, to be sure, small at all times. However, the 
consistency of results from group to group increases the reliability 
of the tendency. The less able groups are also more likely to 
have feelings of persecution. It is easy to understand how such 
individuals may rationalize their inadequacy by interpreting it as 
injustice from an outside world. 
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PERCENTAGES CHECKING Various ITEMS NEUROTICALLY ACCORDING TO PLACE IN 
GRADUATING CLASS, VOCABULARY ABILITY, AND Postrion AMONG SIBLINGS * 


Position Among Siblings 
aie 





‘on Minute Opposites Test — ——— 


A 


—_— HF LT 


Girls Boys Girls 
AH xs — —— 7 
r Middle Lower Old- Young- Old- Young- 

10% 30% est est Middle Only est est Middle Only 
13.1 12.2 16.0 13.8 25.6 19.4 14,1 14.7 9.5 14.7 
12.1 24.3 5.6 6.4 10.7 9.1 22.7 11.9 4.9 

17.6 4.2 1.6 8.5 6.4 

18.9 23.8 ey. 19.4 

18.9 11.1 4.8 4.3 9.7 
31.1 20.0 
5.4 1.4 
1.4 

18. 

4 


9 


10,7 9.% 9.8 
20.0 14.: 27.0 
18.7 14.3 12.2 
26.6 14.3 19.6 
.. | 2.; 9.8 
2.5 

14.7 

0.0 

0.0 

53.7 

44.0 

17.2 

17.2 

29.4 

34.2 

39.2 

44.0 

17.2 

12.2 

“ 9.8 

50.0 49.0 
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footnote, previous table. 


m Among Siblings 
Finally, the personal inventory data were investigated for re- 


sponses of eldest, youngest, intermediate, and only (single child) 


school boys and girls. For both sexes, the only children 

the lowest, or least unstable score. The intermediate 
ddle position boys and the eldest girls average highest for 
sex respectively. 

The middle boys and girls both show high percentages for 


uestions indicating feelings of persecution. The middlers of the 
boys wish they’d never been born, feel they had to run away 


ty 
( 


| 
( 


home, know people who have it in for them, know of some- 
trying to do them harm, and feel their worth unappreciated 
frequently than boys of any other familial position. The 
rmediate girls find people have it in for them, know of someone 
to do them harm, and feel their worth unappreciated more 
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ncaa iam sieneretccsaitetincenentisnnnnetiaeecestsatanti:.— 2 
frequently than other girls. In addition to such feelings of y, 
secution, the intermediate boys also rank high on questions inj. 
eating feelings of indisposition and frequency of dreams. Ty, 
middle girls, however, are less given to neurasthenic malaise tha, 
any other group except possibly ‘‘only child’’ daughters, Thos 
middle girls, however, dream considerably about their familis: 
just as middle boys do. 

The ‘‘only child’’, as stated above, answers fewer questions oy 
the unstable side than children from larger families. The oph 
boys seem to feel very wicked and to have had a nervous breakdow 
more frequently than other boys; the only girls more frequent}; 
dream of people being dead and of their families, wish they'd 
never been born, and feel inadequate to meet life’s problems-— 
show greater than average dependence upon their families. 

The eldest, when a boy, is more likely to have fainted, to have 
had fits of dizziness and a great mental shock, and less likely to get 
so angry he sees red, to wish he’d never been born, to find people 
have it in for him, or to know anyone who is trying to do him harm. 
It is obvious that such children are more given to neurasthenia and 
less to feelings of persecution than other high school senior boys. 

Eldest girls feel their worth unappreciated and that things go 
wrong for them and get so angry that they see red more frequentl; 
than other girls. Like eldest boys, they are prone to mental shock. 
A larger per cent claims to have had many headaches and to have 
had a nervous breakdown. Like middle daughters, they seem to 
be subject to neurasthenic malaise and somewhat less so to feelings 
of repression. 

Youngest boys are comparatively lacking in feelings of ill-being 
and are only slightly paranoid. For youngest girls the picture is 
reversed; they are almost as prone to feelings of indisposition as 
eldest daughters and are comparatively without feelings of perse- 
cution. However, neither the youngest boy nor the youngest gir! 
at any time holds an extreme position. 


Discussion, Summary, and Conclusions 

The total number of high school seniors studied was only 47/, 
229 boys and 248 girls; the total number of young transients only 
117. This means, of course, that when these groups were sub- 
divided into various more homogeneous categories, they were not 
large enough to result in absolutely reliable differences, even 
though some of these differences were as great as 20 per cent. 
For this reason the deductions given above must be considered 
tentative and suggestive rather than conclusive. 
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lowever, the point may nevertheless be made that use of a 
ore for inventories of this nature obviously shrouds indi 
personality differences as startling as those between feel 

‘jndisposition and of persecution. An academically able 

ecessful boy may, for instance, check five items concerning 
elings of ill-being; a ‘‘nitwit’’ and dullard may check five 
id questions. The two are given the same total score of 
mality even though the former will only annoy his family 
tales of his ill-being,- while the latter may well actually 
te upon society for imagined injuries. 

mdly, the technique of studying various homogeneous 

for personality differences in unbalanced reactions is sug 
las a means of attacking the problems of genetic and social 
logy directly, statistically, and objectively. To know that 

al the less able and successful were more likely to be para 

LO get f noid, that middle children also suffered from feelings of persecu- 

eopl n, or that the studious were particularly liable to feelings of 

arm ndisposition would also play into the applied fields of education 

a and nd child guidance. It is from this point of view that similar 

bovs. more extensive studies are urged and hoped for. 
generalizations regarding personality differences of the 

eroups may be hazarded from the data described above : 


student and the transient show characteristic personality differ 
the student is definitely more prone to feelings of malaise; the 
ent is particularly maladjusted to his family situation, though on the 
he is relatively lacking in neurotic responses 
our limited number of cases, as measured by this battery of 
the academically successful boy and the academically unsuccessful 
more unstable than other high school seniors, 
‘or boys, feelings of physical ill-being are related to success in 
: pursuits, possibly to studiousness. 
The verbally inadequate and academically unsuccessful students are 
kely to be paranoid than those more academically apt. 
or girls, the picture is less clearcut so far as this inventory is con- 
The indications are, however, that the academically unsuccessful 
bally inadequate are likely to be both more neurasthenie and more 
d than other girls. 
Only children do not show paper and pencil signs of unbalance in as 
percentages as those from larger families. 
The eldest child, both boy and girl, tends to be more afflicted with 
isthenie malaise and less with feelings of persecution than non-eldests. 
The intermediate child, both boy and girl, is more liable to be para- 
e boys also rank high in feelings of ill-being 





PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL BEHAVIOR UNDER VARIOrs 
TYPES OF LITERATURE 


By C. M. DISERENS anp T. W. WOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose: The purposes of the present investigation are two 
fold: 

(1) To ascertain if the physiological functions of respiration 
and blood volume are differentiated while under the influences of 
various types of literature. 

(2) To attempt to show such physiological variants as indica 
tive of emotional behavior. 

Historical Background: The close relation between feelings 
and emotions and vegetative responses has been known for several 
centuries. ‘‘It is said of Erasistratus, who practiced medicine 
around 300 s.c., that when asked to diagnose the disease of the sor 
of King Antiochus, he noticed an increase of heart rate in the 
patient upon the entrance into the room of a certain beautiful! 
maiden, and promptly diagnosed the complaint of the patient as 
love.’’* When Wilhelm Wundt sought physiological factors t 
substantiate his tridimensional theory in 1899, impetus was giver 
this type of research, as is evidenced by the following citation: 

‘Considerable investigation has been directed toward the rela 
tionship between respiratory pattern or respiratory function and 
feeling (pleasantness and unpleasantness). Much of this has bee 
done to check the tridimensional theory of Wundt.’’ ? 

Recent experiments bearing directly on this study inelude: 
(1) Blood volume: From 1879 to 1925, more than twenty plethys 
mographic experiments were conducted. The experiments have 
dealt mostly with the milder affective states, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Most of these experiments show an increase iD 
the blood volume of the periphery of the body during pleasantness 
and decrease during unpleasantness, while some seem to show 
contrary results. Landis summarizes the work on blood volum 
changes as follows: 





1 Beebe-Center, J. G., ‘‘The Psychology of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness,”’ 
p. 318. , , 
2 Landis, Carney, ‘‘The Expression of Emotions—The Foundation of Experimenta! 
Psychology,’’ Carl Murchison, Editor, p: §02. 
484 
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‘In general, there is little hope of the differentiation of pleas 
ntness, unpleasantness, or of other affective experience on any 
sacis of blood-volume changes in the body.’’® 

9) Respiration: Benussi,* in his experimental work on detec 

if truth and falsehood, using I/F ratios, claimed 100 per cent 
liagnostic value. His claim was based on the I/K ratio of three 
. five breaths before telling the truth as being greater than the 

ee to five breaths after telling the truth as well as the lower I/E 

before lying as compared with the higher I/K ratio after 

Subsequent work by Burtt,t and that of Landis and Wiley,} 

loes not verify Benussi’s claims. Burtt reported he could diag 

ose truth from falsehood 20 per cent better by this method than 
ance, While Landis and Wiley report its diagnostic value only 
cent better than by chance. 

Drozynski || found an increase in the I/F ratio during pleasant 
ss and decrease in unpleasantness, with some confirmation by 

experimenters. Landis’ summary* on respiration seems 
nt, Viz.: 

1) Respiration does not vary directly with emotional excite 

ment. 

2) Certain respiratory patterns are diagnostic of certain situ- 
ations; choe and possibly deceit are situations for which 
experimental evidence is positive. 

Simple pleasantness and unpleasantness probably are ac- 
companied by respiratory changes which do not influence 
the content of the experience. 

Respiration is undoubtedly a leading factor in emotion, 
but is not a differential expression of emotion. 


Apparatus: A modified form of the Lehmann plethysmograph 
used in this study with excellent results. The modification 
consisted in inserting the whole arm through the instrument and 
allowing the hand to rest on an adjustable frame outside the end 


$Op. cit., p. 502. 

*Benussi, V., ‘‘Die Atmungsymptome der Liige,’’ Arch. f. d. Ges. Psychologie, 
1914, 31, 244-273, 

| Burtt, H. E., ‘‘The Inspiration-Expiration Ratios During Truth and Falsehood,’’ 

irnal Exp. Psye., 1921, 4, 1-23. 

t Landis, C., and Wiley, L. E., ‘‘Changes in Blood Pressure During Deception,’ 
Journal Comp. Psye., 6, 1-19, 1926. 

Drozynski, L., ‘‘Atmungs- und Pulssymptome Rhythmischer Gefiihle,’’ Psychol. 

Stad., 7, 83—-146, 1911. 

‘ Landis, Carney, ‘‘The Expression of Emotions—The Foundations of,’’ Experi 
mental Psychol., C. Murchison, Editor, p. 506. 
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of the plethysmograph, thus reducing involuntary finger moy, 
ments. This hint was taken from Judd." 

For respiration a modified form of the Sumner belt pneumo 
graph was built, making for increased sensitivity. The coiled 
spring for this instrument was of 16 gauge brass wire. one in hin 
diameter. This was covered with surgical drainage tissue, a) 
one end was blocked off, while the other carried a tubulatyre 
arrangement for attachment to the tambour. 

To eliminate the difficulty of contacting papers with stvlus. a 
microrecorder adapter was designed by two members of th . 
department.t | 

Additional apparatus included two modified Marey tambours 
two electric recorders, long paper kymograph, Jacquet elect) : 
metronome, four dry cells, telegraph key and push button. 

Procedure: The subjects used in this study were ten mak 


students, mostly graduate. 

Four types of literature were used in this study. The sources 
for these were as follows: Current literature from The Readers 
Digest, sex literature from Honeymoon T ale 8, poetry from Ha) 
pers and the Atlantic Monthly magazines, and biblical literature 


from the Manhood of the Master, a Y.M.C.A. publication. In all 
cases the literature was restricted to one typewritten page. 

On the following pages are shown the various types of litera 
ture and their numerical order, which it was necessary to change 
during experimentation to balance possible ‘‘carry over’’ effects 
from previous pieces of literature. 

Subjects were cautioned against bodily movements of talking, 
which would distort the kymographic tracings. 

At the beginning of each experiment as well as before reading 
each piece of literature, a normal recording was taken with the 
literature stimulus removed. The duration of the normal record 
ing varied from one to two minutes. Since it was desirable to 
obtain records on one tracing, it was not possible to secure an 
uniform normal time between literature stimuli. 

After reading the literature the subject was given an objective 
examination of forty true-false questions and introspection re- 
corded. These questions appear on the following pages: 





* Judd, C. H., Psychological Equipment for Laboratory Experiments, pp. 164 , 
+ Geldreich, E. W., and Wood, T. W., ‘‘A Micro-Recorder Adapted for Use with 
Kymographs and Polygraphs,’’ Am. Journal of Psych., Jan. 1934, Vol. XLVI, p. 140 
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S-1 
DIRECTIONS 
) THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE WITH A VIEW IN MIND OF REPRO 
ITS MAIN CONTENT TWENTY MINUTES LATER. WHEN YOU 
ISHED PRESS THE BUTTON DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF YOU 


IT SPEAK OR MAKE ANY UNNECESSARY MOVEMENTS DURING 
RSE OF THE EXPERIMENT!!! 


BETTER: DAYS ARE HERE 


By WILLIAM L,. CHENERY 


re getting out of the woods. The days of blind wandering are 
know whither we want to go and we are well on our way. Unless 
ome incredible mistake, within a few months we shall be far along 
to recovery. Measured by anything we have known during the last 
ore, this coming autumn will be a happy season of good times. 
‘ing this estimate we do not have to rely on cheap optimism, Nor 
ve to make our wishes father to our thoughts. The soundest and 
stantia! reasons stand behind this conclusion. They assume, how- 
yntinuance of the sanity and the firmness of purpose which have 

rized our behavior during the spring months. 
ous and widespread as have been the evil symptoms of this depres- 
true that we have suffered nothing which a moderate and con- 
rise in prices would not cure. Falling prices withered our capacity 
and to consume. Rising prices inevitably will stimulate us both to 
to consume. This is true wherever we live and whatever we do. 
ing prices, however, were a result, not a cause. Our present solid 
tions are built on the judgment that at last the causes which forced 
es downward have been overcome and that at this moment the currents 

flowing in the opposite direction. 

Of the fact that confidence has returned to this country there is not the 
rhtest doubt. Confidence is intangible, but, in the long run, invincible. 
; the sum of the beliefs and feelings of a hundred million people. The 
nge in popuiar sentiment during March, following the banking holiday, 
ilmost miraculous. Nothing comparable has happened within the 
ry of living men. Our courage has returned, and this is Item Number 
our recovery. More than that, our new confidence rests on solid 


I 1oOns. 


+ 
Lat 


The largest element of fear in this country last winter arose from uncer- 

nty concerning the stability of our credit institutions. That question has 

boldly and brilliantly answered by the action taken by President 

velt. We know, since the banking moratorium, that despite weakness 

and there American banks will carry on. We have survived the worst 
no longer fear 


The Administration has served us well in these matters. Certainly not 


mportant was the national economy measure so rigorousiy driven 
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a 
through Congress by the President and an aroused public sentiment, hp 
economy measure meant, in a word, that our national credit would 
maintained unimpaired. Without this economy national confidence wo 
not have returned. 

Other powerful factors, also, are now operating in our favor. Among 
them are these: 

1. The passage of the beer bill. 

2. The determination of the government and the nation to improve th 
condition of the farmers. 

3. The prospect of an early settlement of the war debts and the resump- 
tion of international trade based on reciprocal tariff concessions. 

4. The negotiations now under way looking to the stabilization of rajj 


Ld 


road and mortgage credit. 

Not all of these undertakings have been accomplished. Considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before some of them are written into the 
records. This does not matter vitally. As a people we look forward and, 
once we are convinced that essential tasks are being competently performed, 
we are ready to go ahead. 


8-2 


_ 


DIRECTIONS 

READ THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE WITH A VIEW IN MIND OF REPRO 
DUCING ITS MAIN CONTENT TWENTY MINUTES LATER. WHEN YOU 
HAVE FINISHED PRESS THE BUTTON DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF YOU. 

DO NOT SPEAK OR MAKE ANY UNNECESSARY MOVEMENTS DURING 
THE COURSE OF THE EXPERIMENT!!! 

FIRST NIGHT 

Now that a year has passed and I look back on it all, I know and feel 
that ?t will never happen again in my lifetime. The thrill of it . . the 
soul-searing beauty of it has been impressed indelibly on my memory. For 
months after it had happened, I was still aquiver every time I thought 
of it. 

I am referring, of course, to the moment when John slipped the ring 
on my finger and kissed me in front of all those people. John kissed me 
before! And, if the truth were to be told, we were very indiscreet for young 
people who were merely engaged. But, there was something in that kiss 
in the church which meant more to me than anything else. Later, of course, 
I found a sublime thrill in other things. 

When we stepped into the waiting car, pelted with rice and old shoes, 
John took me in his arms and kissed me again . . . and again. 

‘‘T can’t wait, Darling. . . . I can’t wait!’’ he whispered over and 
over again. 

‘*For what, Sweetheart?’’ I prompted. 

‘I can’t wait to see those famous Niagara Falls,’’ he enthusiastically 
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Naturally, | was rather disappointed, because after all, the Falls were 


new. 
that all you are so anxiously interested in now?’’ I queried. 
hn leaned closer, brushing his lips against the lobe of my ear. He 
it this particular demonstration of affection drove me crazy. And 
ntalizingly repeated it. 
Darling,’’ he murmured. ‘‘There is something else; something 
mportant.’’ 


lly, I would hear John say what I had been waiting for. ‘*‘ What 
Lover?’’ I said breathlessly. 
sighed, audibly. ‘‘Our rooms . . . the rooms in the hotel. I hope 


re reserved for us.”’ 

lently, I was not going to hear what I expected. Mother advised me 
patient with my new husband, and so I resolved to do so. 
ito the We arrived at the hotel in Niagara Falls, late that evening. Without 
‘d and, saving a word to me John hurriedly began to undress. My heart was pound- 
my mouth became dry and 


lerable 


ormed y like a trip-hammer against my ribs 

d. Soon, John had nothing on except his shorts. I, too, was undress- 

n the other side of the bed. At any moment now, I expected him to 

1 the lights off . . . and 

He pulled his bathrobe out of his suitcase, and slipped it on, taking off 
lerwear at the same time. I was nearly frantic watching him, Just 


} 


id finished putting on my flimsy white chiffon night-gown, John sud- 


y turnea to me. 

‘Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to take a shower. Try and fall asleep; 
sure you are tired after that long drive.’’ 
You ean imagine how I felt! I was mad as a wet hen! But, after all, 
t was I to do about John’s attitude? The best thing to do was to wait. 
When John finally came to bed, electric quivers of delight waved through 
ody. I kept John there by sheer will power and perseverance for three 
ys and three nights. On the morning of the fourth day, we dressed and 
ggered downstairs for breakfast. That is John staggered; I walked 
raight. 

Seated at the table, my husband looked at the bill of fare, hungrily. 
ilso noticed that he was tired; this seemed rather strange after spending 


a 


he ring 
sed me 
that time in bed. 

‘What do you want, Sweets?’’ he asked. 

[ smiled sweetly. ‘‘John, dear, you know what I want.’’ 

He frowned. ‘‘Yes, I know what you want, but we’ve got to eat 


» young 
iat kiss 
cours 
time.’ 

Of course, now that we’ve been married a year, everything is settled 
I’ve become an excellent cook, yet when John comes home from 


| shoes, 


1 serene. 
i trip on the road, my pot-roast is the second thing for which he asks. 
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S-3 
DIRECTIONS 
READ THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE WITH A VIEW IN MIND OF REPpRo 
DUCING ITS MAIN CONTENT TWENTY MINUTES LATER. WHEN yop 
HAVE FINISHED PRESS THE BUTTON DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF YOU 
DO NOT SPEAK OR MAKE ANY UNNECESSARY MOVEMENTS DURING 
THE COURSE OF THE EXPERIMENT!!! 


FAITH 
By DonaLpD Fay ROBINSON 


Stand up alone, stand up, naked, alone. 

Strip off those things that bind you and conceal you. 
Peel off the soul’s tight garments one by one 

Till sun and air and wind and rain can feel you. 
One after one unbind the friends you love 
Whose souls you hold in bondage to sustain you. 
They’re not for you to make you crutches of ; 

So bound about you they can but constrain you. 
Strip off the very earth beneath your feet, 

Take down the sun out of the hammered sky, 
And stand before creation’s judgment seat 

As naked as a man prepared to die. 

Are you afraid? What then is there to fear? 
It’s but yourself that will be standing there. 


SONNET 
By ESTHER WHITMARSH 


Take thou the nights and let me have the days 

For work and laughter and the uprising sun 

That warms and freshens and with gold defrays 

My small expenses till his course is run. 

Or take the days and leave the nights to me 

When earth turns slowly round among the stars, 
And shivering thought draws in a breath to see 
The blue Capella look on ruddy Mars. 

Or one or other shall indeed be yours, 

Has heen, and is, and neither you nor I 

Would care to let the precious mutual hours 

Have seed of mutual claims and multiply ; 

The spring is gone, the treacherous spring weather 
When one could give both days and nights together. 


true 


} 
that 4 
dl 
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PROTEST 
By E. O. LAUGHLIN 


It is so strange that beauty such as yours, 
From elemental dust should be created; 


And yet more strange that only dust endures, 


And soft, sweet flesh so soon is dissipated. 


The Artist who so infinitely planned, 

And through long, patient eons grew so skillful 
To fashion beauty with unerring hand 

Why should he be so whimsical and willful ? 


S-4 
DIRECTIONS 
\D THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE WITH A VIEW IN MIND OF REPRO- 
ITS MAIN CONTENT TWENTY MINUTES LATER. WHEN YOU 
FINISHED PRESS THE BUTTON DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF YOU. 
NOT SPEAK OR MAKE ANY UNNECESSARY MOVEMENTS DURING 
OURSE OF THE EXPERIMENT!!! 


n the writer of 1 Timothy says that ‘‘the love of money is a root 
‘cinds of evil’’ (1 Tim. 6:10), he is making the same observation that 
Master made. At every point the chief enemy of Jesus’ scale of values 
he love of money. 
times the conflict between these two standards seemed so difficult of 
mn that Jesus despaired of the men who had riches: ‘‘ Verily I say 
you, It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
wain I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God’’ (Matt. 19 :23, 
This discouraged exclamation was wrung from him when a rich 

r, ready to listen to the Master, to appreciate him, to believe in him, 
was not yet ready to accept his scale of values and put money in a secondary 

ice. Perhaps it was a similar experience that caused the Master’s out- 

irst, reported alone by Luke: ‘‘Blessed are ye poor: for yours is the 

gdom of God. ... But woe unto you that are rich!’’ (Luke 6 :20-24). 

So Jesus hated covetousness as a mother hates the disease that is despoil- 
ng her children’s lives. When, however, he found men who were the 
nasters, not the slaves of their possessions, he rejoiced and took them as his 
examples of right living. To the men who looked on money as an entrust- 
ment from God, and so used it, he said, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’’ (Matt. 25:21-23). He made the right use of money one of the 
tests of God’s confidence in men, and said, ‘‘If therefore, ye have not been 
‘aithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches?’’ (Luke 16:11). But the insistent emphasis of his life was 
that the “‘true riches’’ were not money but character, and that no sacrifice 
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could be too great, if it was necessary to maintain the supremacy 
spirit and to achieve the subordination of all secondary things. 

As we turn to consider the things which the Master put first, we ; 
that in the individual life a useful, pure and worthy character was to jj 
clearly supreme. Wealth in lands and crops and pleasures did not compar 
with it. Indeed in this passage a man not inwardly rich toward God jp 
character, who trusts in money as his treasure, is called foolish. Think 
the ways in which you are tempted to make money your goal in life 
there any way of conquering this temptation save by positively devoting 
yourself to the Christian Cause, and making money the servant of you 
spiritual devotion? Put money in servile livery and it will do great wor 
but let it usurp the crown and a man is spiritually doomed. 


Directions: Below is a list of statements. For those that ar 
encircle the ‘‘T’’ directly in front. For those that are false, encire), 
‘F’’ immediately following the ‘‘T’’. 


John never kissed me before. 

We were very indiscreet for young people who were 
engaged. 

On the morning of the third day we dressed and staggered 
downstairs to breakfast. 

Soon, John had nothing on except his lounging robe. 

I, too, was undressing on the same side of the bed. 

I kept John there by sheer will power for three nights and 
three days. 

When John finally came to bed electric quivers of delight 
waved through my body. 

Seated at the table my husband looked at the bill of fare 
hungrily. 

We arrived at the hotel in Niagara Falls, early that evening 

At any moment now I expected him to switch off the lights 
and 


= 


Falling prices, however, were a cause, not a result. 

Unless we make some incredible mistake, within a few years, 
we shall be far along the road to recovery. 

The economy measure meant, in a word, that our national 
eredit would be but slightly impaired. 

The change in popular sentiment during April following 
bank holiday was almost miraculous. 

The passage of the beer bill is one of the nowerful factors 
stimulating recovery and now operating in our favor. 

Falling prices withered our capacity to buy and to consume 

Confidence is tangible, but, in the long run invincible. 

Our courage has returned and this is item number one in 
recovery. 


th 
LUC 
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The largest element of fear in this country last winter arose 
from uncertainty concerning the stability of our credit 
institutions. 

10. The negotiations now under way looking to the stabilization 
of railroad and mortgage credit is one of the powerful 
factors now operating in our favor to stimulate recovery. 


ections: Below is a list of statements. For those that are true, 


the ‘‘T’’ directly in front. For those that are false, encircle the 
umediately following the ‘‘T”’ 
1. One should adhere to the friends you love for spiritual uplift. 
2. ‘*The Sonnet’’ was written by Donald Kay Robinson. 
3. When spring is gone, the treacherous spring Weather is gone. 
{. ‘*Faith’’ was written by Esther Whitmarsh. 
The following lines are from ‘‘ The Sonnet’ 
Stand up alone, stand up, naked, alone. 
The theme pursued in the lines called ‘‘Faith’’ is to stand 
up and fight your own life’s battles. 
The following line is from the ‘‘Sonnet”’ 
‘*Take thou the nights and let me have the days.”’ 
The artist fashions beauty with unerring stroke. 
‘‘The Sonnet’’ expresses the thought that one person is will- 
ing to share half their hours in life—with someone else. 
Soft, sweet, flesh is soon dissipated. 


Cimothy says (1 Tim. 6:10) the love of money is the root of 
all evil. 

(Matt. 19:23, 24) states—Blessed are ye poor for yours is 
the kingdom of God. But woe unto you that are rich. 

Jesus said ‘‘True riches were not money but personality’’. 

The discouraged ruler was ready to accept the master scale 
of values. 

(Corinth. 1:20-22) states that Jesus hateth covetousness as 
a mother hates the disease that is despoiling her children’s 
lives. 

6. At every point the chief enemy of Jesus’ scale of values was 
the love of money. 

To the men who looked upon money as an entrustment from 
God, and so used it, he said, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant’’. 

The master conceded that in individual life-—a useful, pure 
and wealthy character was to him clearly supreme. 

9. At times Jesus despaired of men who had riches 
10. A man not inwardly rich toward God in character, who trusts 
money as his pleasure is called foolish. 


mputation of Results: Pulse beats and time marks were 
ed for both reading and normal situations. 
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ira. 

The normal pulse rate was empirically set at 80, for ease o 
computation. The metronome was set at 40 beats per minute 
For the number of pulse beats the corresponding time marks wey, 
doubled. The number of time marks were divided into the numbe) 
of pulse beats and the result multiplied by 60 to give the averao 
pulse rate per minute for both normal and reading situations. 

In obtaining the I/E ratios the total distance (viz.) from th 
crest to trough or trough to crest in each situation was measured 
to the sixtieth of an inch. Verticals were drawn to the center of 
each crest and trough with a triangle. Strokes from crest 
trough were measured with an engineer’s ruler, using a magni{ 
ing glass, and readings taken to the most significant tenth on { 
60 scale. The inspiration distances being computed for each sity 
ation they were totaled, and divided by the total number of inspira 
tion readings, thus giving the average inspiration for ea 
situation. To obtain the average of the expirations in each situa. 
tion the total inspiration distance was subtracted from the total 
measured distance for each situation and divided by the sam 
number as was used to derive the average inspiration distance j 
vach case. The average inspiration was then divided by th 
average expiration in each case to obtain the I/E ratio. 

Tabulation of Results: In this type of experiment it seems 
psychologically valid to treat each case separately, then to classify 
them into groups, showing definite behavior patterns. The writ 
ers feel that individual differences should not be overlooked in this 
type of study. The following citation seems important: 

‘‘If psychological experiments are consistently carried ou 
with due regard for the existence of structural types, a great dea! 
of contradiction and controversy is avoided. Experiments o1 
reading furnish an example of the simplification and unification 
resulting from the typological treatment.’’° 

In accord with this the writers present all computed data (viz. 
pulse rate, I/E ratios as well as verbal reports, followed by thi 
classification into groups according to significant psychophysio- 
logical behavior verified by experimental records and subjects’ 
verbal reports. 

In grouping the subjects, their pulse rates and I/E ratios were 
subtracted from the same physiological functions of the preceding 
normal situations. 

Discussion: After the most significant patterns of psycho- 





5 Oeser, O., ‘‘Typological Methods in Experimental Psyc.,’’ Psyche, 1930, 10, pp 
80-89. 
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-ciglogical behavior were classified it happened that Group LI, 
: had as its characteristic phy siological pattern an increase 
se and a decrease in respiration, was made up principally of 


duals who were athletes or otherwise physiologically active." 


GROUP I 
SIGNIFICANT PATTERN IN PL 


CREASE IN BotH PULSE AND RESPIRATION 


R 
P.R. 
, R. 
Pulse Rate, increase or decrease. 
tespiration, incre } - decrease. 
pper left hand corner, denotes pleasant situation. 


GROUP II 
ANT PATTERN IN PLEASANTNESS 
PULSE AND DECREASE IN RESPIRATION 
S2 
P.R. + .60 
R. 2.01 
P.R. 0.00 


R. .o2 


P| P.R. i2 P} P.R. + 20 P.R. 


R. R. .01 R. 
P.R. — 7. P|} P.R. + 8.40 P|} P.R. + 6 
R 23 R. .32 R. . 
P.R 4.20 P|} P.R. + 7.80 P.R. — 6. 
R. + .21 B. + .02 R. + 
P.R. + 6.60 P.R. -+-18.00 P.R. 
R. 1.48 R. 2.84 R. 
Pulse Rate, increase or decrease. 


Respiration, increase or decrease. 


Uppe r left hand corner, denotes pleasant situation. 


The subjects of Group I were individuals who had not indulged 

i competitive athletics; were of a more slender and delicate build 

tending to tallness.* The physiological group pattern was a 
decrease in both pulse and respiration. 

Group III was made up of individuals who were older than the 
other subjects. These two subjects (one a Ph.D. in physics and 
the other a graduate student in philosophy) had encountered many 
tribulations in the course of life, and were of a more philosophical 





acquaintance with many of the subjects. 
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nature. These two individuals took more time in reading 
piece of literature. They were inclined to be somewhat short | 


otherwise well proportioned. They might be classified as 
meditative ype. 

It will be remembered that the individuals in Group I hay 
tendency to tallness and slenderness. None of the three individ 
uals in this group have ever indulged in strenuous labor or com 


GROUP III 

SIGNIFICANT PATTERN IN PLEASANTNESS 
INCREASE IN BoTH PULSE AND RESPIRATION 

$2 
P.R. + 4.20 P.R. — 1.80 
R. .04 R. .09 
P.R. — 1.20 P.R. .20 
R. 4 30 R.— .14 
Sum P.R. + 3.00 P.R. 9.00 


9° 


mation R. + «34 R 3 


_ _ 
— a 
- - 


—_ 
~~ a 
SA Ow ow 


P.R.—Pulse Rate, increase or decrease. 

R.—Respiration, increase or decrease. 

P.—Upper left hand corner, denotes pleasant situation. 
petitive athletics. They are good students and have bee: 
successful in everyday life. They are not effeminate, but might 
correspond to the ambivert. These individuals were more inter 
ested in sex literature (S2) poetry (S3), and current literature 
(S1), in the order named. It will be noticed that not all the indi 
viduals in this group or the remaining two respond exactly the 
same to all situations. Subject G’s verbal report regarding bibli 
eal literature stated ‘‘dull and uninteresting’’, while showing the 
group pattern for pleasantness of a decrease in both pulse and 
respiration. One of the writers is personally acquainted with the 
mother of Subject G, having lived in their home, and knows that 
Subject G of Group I and his brother, Subject E of Group II, were 
brought up to read the Bible and attend church by their mother, 
for whom they have the utmost respect. We may assume that i 
Subject G’s case there were unconscious factors working, due to 
earlier training. Subject C in Group I was a high school teacher 
who, during the summer, developed an affection for a co-ed taking 
courses at the university. One of the writers attended one of the 
classes with these individuals and observed this affair. Subject 
C’s verbal report to sex literature (S2) was amused and detached 
and the physiological pattern of pulse rate and respiration does 
not agree with the preéstablished criteria for pleasantness in this 
vroup. When Subject C came to poetry (S3), his verbal report 
was ‘‘philosophical and sentimental’’. This report is verified by 
the physiological pattern of pulse rate and respiration. 
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n Group LI, which might correspond to Jung’s extrovert type, 
erve several peculiar reactions which can be accounted for. 
S t A, a recent graduate in physical education, and Subject J, 
nt graduate in civil engineering, were both eagerly looking 
s. Their physiological patterns of behavior and verbal re- 
o the reading of the current literature* (S1) illustrate this 
Subject F, who was working his way through the univer 
ist year and absent this year, showed a similar reaction. 
Q ts F, J, and EK, all had responses of the significant pattern 
reading of biblical literature (S4). Two of the three sub- 
verbal reports stated that the biblical literature was either 
ible or moved them, while one stated that it was capable of 
cation to present day questions of ethics in the business 
‘rom responses of these three subjects to S1 or current 
ature, it might be inferred that these subjects made similar 
ation of this particular passage. All members of Group IT 
to sex literature and higher for the group taken as a whole 
for biblical literature, to which only three of the subjects 
the characteristic physiological pattern of the group for 
santness. The order of response for this group is: First, sex 

“ terature; second, biblical literature; third, current literature.1 
Group UI might be what Jung calls the introverts. Subject 
D, the physicist, exhibits the characteristic physiological pattern 
this group in response to current literature and poetry. Un- 
btedly, the reason this subject was influenced by the current 
ature to such an extent was that he was in search of a position 
this literature added encouragement in this direction. Sub- 
D’s verbal report regarding poetry (S3)—stating that ‘‘he 
indifferent but conscientiously trying’’—is enteresting, in as 
much as he exhibited the physiological pattern indicating » pleas- 
nt situation. One of the writers has in his possession three 
ieces of excellent poetry written by this subject. It could hardly 
expected that Subject D would exhibit a reaction to biblical 
erature in as much as 75 per cent of men of science do not claim 
iliation with any religion.t Subject I’s reaction to poetry is 
ical of that of Subject D’s, although his respiratory rate ir 
huly negative, his pulse raie had a marked rise. Subject I 


g *It will be noted that the current literature was highly optimistic about future 
ss conditions. 
This seems to conform to what appears to be the order of popularity in current 
‘ations as evidenced by respective number of publications and extent of sales. 
+ Lehman, Harvey C., and Witty, Paul A. Scientific Eminence and Church Member- 
Scientific Monthly, Dee., 1931. 
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being a philosophy student of foreign birth (Armenian or Syrian), 
-hould exhibit a pleasant reaction to biblical literature. This seems 
to be verified by the rapid rise in pulse and respiration. In gen- 
al individuals in this group appeared to show specific reactions 
to pleasant abstract situations, such as poetry (83) or biblical 
erature (S4). Neither of the individuals showed a pleasant 
esponse to sex literature. 


oncLusions: In the light of this study the following conclusions are 
tentatively made: 

[hat individuals who represent in high degree the physiologically active 
type are most frequently and easily influenced by sex literature. 
That the tall, slender, less active type of individual is also influenced by 
sex literature, but this experiment seems to show that fewer of them 

are so influenced. 

That the abstract thinking type of individual is not readily influenced 
by sex literature. 

That retentivity of specific subject matter, as shown by objective exam- 
inations, bears little relationship to the emotivity of the individual. 

That future studies of this kind should not neglect type classification as 
well as a more intimate knowledge and personal history of the 
subject. 

That literary materials, when properly selected as to length and subject 
matter, form excellent experimental stimuli for the evocation of 
emotional phenomena. 

‘hat studies of this type may contribute useful data for the analysis of 
the psychological processes underlying ‘‘the surprising variations’’ 
in literary criticism wherein critics of equal competence diverge 
widely on the merits of the same work. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OBTAINED FROM A QUEs 
TIONNAIRE ON SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN * 
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THE CITY COLLEGE, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AND 
ISRAEL GREENSPAN 


RESFARCH ASSOCIATE 


HE results obtained from a questionnaire designed to furnish 
information about the superstitious beliefs of elementary 
school children are summarized in this paper. The authors 


+ 


have determined the frequency of superstitious responses made to 


children, attending two New York City public schools,—the r 
sponses being analyzed in relation to the subjects’ differences in 
sex, age, school grade, and birthplace (whether in New York City). 
The questionnaire consisted of 35 statements of superstitious belief 
and 35 statements of scientific belief, the latter ones being included 


as camouflage material. 

In a previously reported investigation (16) of the reliability of 
the information obtained in the use of the questionnaire on this 
group of subjects, the authors gave an operational definition of 
‘superstitious belief’ and described the questionnaire, the group 
of subjects, and the procedure employed for the two administra- 
tions of the questionnaire (an interval of one month elapsing 
between the two presentations). This description, consequently, 
will not be repeated here. However, it is relevant to point out that 
the authors found the questionnaire as used with these subjects 
to have a retest reliability of .958 and, on the basis of additional 
criteria, they concluded in the previous paper that the information 
obtained from the questionnaire was evidently very reliable. 

1. Summarizing, first, the total group’s superstitious responses 
to the questionnaire, the authors found that the mean frequency 
and standard deviation of such responses for the first administra- 
tion were 18.1 + 5.5, and for the second administration a month 
later, 17.0+ 5.2. The ratio of the difference of 1.1 between these 
two means to the standard error of the difference is 3.0, indicating, 
statistically, that most probably the ‘true’ mean difference is reli- 
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ereater than zero. It is doubtful, however, that this statis- 
reliable difference can be given a significant psychological 
yretation, viz., that the group was less superstitious the sec- 
time it took the questionnaire than the first time. Without 
litional evidence, it cannot validly be asserted that the 35 super- 
statements of the questionnaire are an adequate sample 
conceivable generalized psychological function, viz., ‘super- 
s belief’. These results, however, do reveal that, for both 
nistrations, 50 per cent of the group indicated that it believed 
ist one-half (approximately) of the 35 superstitious state 
ts to be true; that about 285 of the 431 subjects believed at 
12 of the statements, and that about 70 subjects believed in 22 
ore of, them. 
Tables I, II, III and IV are presented the results of the 
s’ analysis of the frequency of the subjects’ superstitious 
esponses considered in relation to their differences in sex, age, 
ool grade, and residence in New York City. 
Sex differences: The results of Table I reveal that there is 
statistically reliable sex difference for both administrations of 
TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUPERSTITIOUS RESPONSES 


Boys (N=208) Girls (N—223) 


Mean o . oH 
19.5 5.3 
9 


18.4 5.2 2.7 5.5 


2.9 oO. 4 


e questionnaire, the girls exceeding the boys in the average fre- 
quency of superstitious response. This sex-difference result is in 
the direction reported by Minot (14) and obtained by Conklin (3) 
and by Lundeen and Caldwell (11). Although these studies are all 
n agreement in reporting the girls to have subscribed, on the aver- 
ge, to more of the superstitious statements than the boys, it can- 
not be concluded, at least from the present results (for reasons 
already indicated), that the girls are really more superstitious 
than the boys. The evidence, however, tends to suggest a real 
difference. 

3. Age differences: The results of Table II reveal that when 
the total group of subjects is subdivided into various age groups, 
the differences in the average frequency of superstitious response 
are not very great. The differences are somewhat more striking, 
owever, when the age groups are made homogeneous with respect 
to sex. Considering the mean differences between the various age 

oups, either of mixed subjects or taken homogeneous with re- 
ct to sex, these differences were not found in any instance to be 
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statistically significant (7.e., three times greater than the standard 
error of the difference). This statistical insignificance is perhaps 
attributable to the small populations of the different subgroups, 
It is interesting to note that, with one exception (the 12.5 to 135 
year group), there is for the boys a progressive decrease in the fre. 
quency of superstitious responses with imcrease in age, whereas 
for the girls there is a progressive increase with increase in age. 


TABLE II 
AGE DIFFERENCES IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUPERSTITIOUS RESPONSES 
First Admin. Second Admin. 
N - en ————“— 


Age Group - 
Mean og Mean red 


Both Boys and Girls 
Less than 10.5 yrs. 24 19. B.S 18.3 
10.5 to 11.5 years 18. : 17.5 
11.5 to 12.5 years 17. 5. 16.5 
12.5 to 13.5 years 65 My. 5. 16.5 
13.5 years and over 51 18. ‘ 18.0 

Boys 
Less than 10.5 yrs. 14 18. 
10.5 to 11.5 years 59 [7 . O.« 16. 
11.5 to 12.5 years 78 15.! .8 14. 
33 }. . 15. 


) to 13.5 years 


12 
13.5 years and over 24 5. 5 .E 15. 


Less than 10.5 yrs. 10 18.§ . 18. 

10.5 to 11.5 years 74 19.5 5.5 18. 

11.5 to 12.5 years 80 19. , 18. 

12.5 to 13.5 years 32 18. 5.7 17. 

13.5 years and over 27 21. .0 20. 
This is true of the results of the first administration and with an 
additional exception (for the boys) it is also true of the results of 
the second administration. The sex differences revealed here as 
well as those of Table I suggest the thought that the girls may not 
only subscribe to more superstitious beliefs than the boys (on the 
average), but that as the girls get older and are expected to do 
more housework around their homes, they may have greater oppo! 
tunity than the boys of hearing ‘‘old wives’ tales’’ and thereby 
have their repertoire of superstitious beliefs increased. 

4. School grade differences: Table III summarizes the fact 
that for these elementary school children, the lower the grade, the 
greater the average frequency of superstitious responses,—this 
relation holding for the three grade groups when homogeneous in 
respect to sex, as well as, when mixed. In all cases of the three 
grade group comparisons, the differences between the means were 
sufficiently great that, statistically, the ‘true’ mean differences are 
most probably greater than zero. The average age differences for 
the three grades are seen to be about what would be expected from 
a knowledge of school grade classification, the mean age difference 
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a aed 
dard between the 6-B and 5-A groups being, however, nearly five months 
haps more for the boys than for the girls. The sex differences are con- 
ups. sistent with the results of Tables I and II; for each grade group 

13.5 the average frequency of superstitious responses is greater for the 
> fre. virls than for the boys. 


TABLE III 

GRADE DIFFERENCES IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUPERSTITIOUS RESPONSES 
Age Ist Admin. 2nd Admin. 
Group N ee, memetiemeene i 
Mean a Mean a Mean o 

ovs and Girls 

Six-B 158 12 15. 5. 14.8 

Six-A 142 11.7 , 18 5. +B 
Five-B 131 11. a 21 5. 19.8 

D< ys 


Six-B 69 12. , 14. , 13. 


Six-A iz l . s 16. of 15. 
Five-B 67 ll. ‘ 19. .§ 18. 


Girls 

Six-B 89 12. 17. 6 16.1 6 

Six-A 70 11.6 19.6 5.0 18.5 2 

Five-B 64 11 22.7 a 21.4 6 
Birthplace differences: In Table IV the results have been 
marized according to whether the subjects were or were not 
rn in New York City, as well as for those not born in New York 
City who were born in the old South of the United States. For both 
administrations to the mixed group and to those homogeneous in 
respect to sex, the mean differences are smali. The greatest ratio 
of a mean difference to the standard error of the difference was 
found to be 1.1, indicating that in all cases the obtained differences 
‘not statistically significant. The authors also subdivided those 
jects not born in New York City according to whether they had 
ved there five years or more, or less than five years. In no case 


i 
} 
sul 


Oo G0 
pol TABLE IV 
reby sIRTHPLACE DIFFERENCES IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUPERSTITIOUS RESPONSES 
, Age Ist Admin. 2nd Admin. 
N ‘ —_ — —~—__ ‘ es ————_,, 
Mean Mean o o 
Boys and Girls 
New York City é 11.6 f 18.0 6.3 ig 1 
rn in N.Y. C. 12.0 a 18.3 . Be 5 
1s iD Born in old South 11.9 2 18.1 | 17. 7 


hree Boys 


1 in New York City 3: 11.6 16.! 
were ) orn in N. Y. C. 12. a 16. 
: are a Born in old South 1.§ ‘ 17. 
; for Girls 
7 L Born in New York City l. ; 19. 
From Not born in N. ¥. C. ~ ¢ 12. . 19. 


ence a. Born in old South ‘ 18. 
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were these results significantly different from those for the total 
not-born-in-New York City groups presented in Table IV. 
interesting to note that for the mixed groups as well as for thos, 
homogeneous in respect to sex, those not born in New York (‘ji 
are, on the average, 4.8 months older than those born in New York 
City. 

Considering the mixed group, the mean results of those born iy 
the old South are practically the same as those born in New York 
City; however, comparing only the boys results, those for the old 
South have slightly higher mean scores, whereas for only the girls. 


those born in New York City. But, as has already been pointed out, 
none of these differences is statistically significant, principally, per 
haps, because some of the populations are not very large. As for 
the sex differences, the girls (on the average) again, in all instances 
of comparison with the boys, subscribe to a greater number of the 
superstitious statements. 


SUMMARY 


The results obtained from a questionnaire designed to furnish 
information about the superstitious beliefs of elementary school 
children were summarized and analyzed in relation to the 43] 
Negro children’s differences in sex, age, school grade, and birth- 
place. A description of the questionnaire, containing 35 super 
stitious statements and 35 camouflage statements, as well as a 
description of the subjects and the procedure employed for the 
two administrations of the questionnaire (with an interval of one 
month between presentations), was previously reported by th 
authors (16). 

For both administrations of the questionnaire, 50 per cent of 
the total group indicated that it believed at least one-half (approxi- 
mately) of the 35 superstitious statements to be true. About 285 
of the 431 subjects subscribed to at least 12 of the superstitious 
statements and about 70 subjects to 22 or more of them. 

The girls exceeded the boys in the average frequency of super- 
stitious responses, and the mean difference was found to be statis- 
tically significant. Although it could not be validly inferred from 
this result that the girls are really more superstitious than the 
boys, it was found that the direction of this sex difference was also 
consistently maintained when the two groups were homogeneous 
in respect to age, grade, or birthplace. 

The mean differences in the frequency of superstitious re- 
sponses for the various age groups were not very great and in no 
case was a difference found to be statistically significant. It was 
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hat, with but one exception on the first administration of 
estionnaire, there was in the case of the boys a progressive 
in the average frequency of superstitious responses with 
in age, whereas for the girls there was a progressive 
se with increase in age. 
The lower the school grace, the greater the average frequency 
iperstitious responses,—the mean differences of the grade 
yup comparisons having been found to be statistically significant 
il] instances. 
Whether the subjects had been or had not been born in New 
rk City, or born in the old South, or whether those who had not 
n born in New York City had resided there for five years or less 
le no significant average difference in the frequency of super- 
tious responses. 
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T is a commonplace observation that one of the marked devia- 

H tions characterizing the psychopathic patient is an abnormality 

of attitude toward either some part of, or toward practically all 

of everyday life and belief. Within recent years the measurement 

of attitude and the devising of attitude scales has interested many 

psychologists. Much of this work has been instituted and carried 
out by Professor L. L. Thurstone and his colleagues. 

Thurstone states, ‘‘ Attitude is the affect for or against a psy- 
chological object. Affect in its primitive form is described as 
appetition or aversion. Appetition is the positive form of affect 
which in more sophisticated situations appears as liking the psy- 
chological object, defending it, favoring it in various ways. Aver- 
sion is the negative form of affect which is described as hating the 
psychological object, disliking it, destroying it or otherwise react- 
ing against it.’’’ Affects may be strong or weak and one can thus 
form a linear continuum with a neutral zone and extremes, one 
positive and one negative. 

Since marked deviations of attitude toward religion and relig- 
ious subjects are frequently reported in the psychopath, we have 
limited the present study to the use of scales which have been 
prepared and which bear on these points. 


METHOD 


9 


We administered the following scales* to 104 patients at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital: 


1. Attitude toward the Church 


2. Attitude toward Sunday Observance 
3. Attitude toward Evolution 

4. Attitude toward Birth Control ® 

5. Attitude toward Crime 


6. Attitude toward God. 





1 Thurstone, L. L., ‘‘The Measurement of Social Attitudes,’’ J. ABN. & Soc. 
PSYCHOL., 1931, 26, 261. 
2 These six scales are published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, II! 


8 This scale was used since the attitude of most people on the subject is governed | 


by religious thought more than any other factor. 
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These scales were given either individually or to groups of 
patients, as the condition of the patient or circumstances war- 


nted. Forty-five women and 59 men, whose educational status 


ITS ed from the eighth grade of common school to that of a grad- 
student in college, and whose ages ranged from 17 to 55 
age 29 years), constituted the group. 

e patient’s attitude toward marking the scales varied from 

avonism to enthusiasm, through various degrees of indiffer- 

via One patient in particular, who had a religious trend, was 
lity eager to mark the statements and felt sure that this test 

r all be extremely helpful in influencing people’s attitudes toward 

lent mn, helping to give them faith, avoiding feelings of doubt and 

all} elessness. Others thought they should not be asked how they 

ried felt on such questions and that the statements as they stood did 

ress their opinion anyway. The scales on Evolution and 

USY- Birth Control gave the most difficulty, as some patients professed 

as nee and lack of interest in the topics. For the most part, 
fect jects were interested in the scales and appeared to enjoy 

8) t them. The degrees of accuracy with which they tried to 

ver- ss their attitudes varied greatly. Some marked the state- 

the me} apidly, requiring only thirty minutes for the six scales, 
act- others pondered over each statement, being unable to come 
hus uick decision. Some were careful not to check contradictory 
one ments, while others did not even notice this possibility. When 

asked the meaning of words, an explanation was given 
lig the directions were repeated if they did not know how to mark 
ave tatement. Other than urging and encouragement no further 
een ssistance was given. Each seale was checked over before the 


ere collected, and in ease the patient had omitted to mark 
statement his attention was called to the matter and he was 
sted to mark it. 
the The ratings for all the seales, except the ‘‘ Attitude towards 
h’’, run from 0 to 11, 11 being the most favorable. The rat- 
for the Church were reversed and scored accordingly, to cor- 
nd with the rest of the scales. The theory and method of 
onstruction of these scales has been given by Thurstone.* 


RELIGION 


The patients were divided into four groups on the basis of 


Soc their religion: Catholies, Protestants, Jews, and Non-believers. 
he average score for each group on each scale was found sepa- 


‘Thurstone, L. L., . eit. 


rned 
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rately for men and women. The results agree closely with those 
found by Thurstone with college students. The Catholics are 
most favorable to the church, the Jews least, and the Protestants 
occupy a middle position. Of course, our patients do not form a 
strictly comparable group, as Thurstone had only male college 
students who were much more homogeneous as to age, education, 
and social status. 
Table 1 gives the average scores for the religious groups on 

all the scales: 

TABLE 1 

Sunday Birth 


Number Church Observance Evolution Control ‘rime 
6.5 5.4 


7.2 De 
6.: 


w 


45 Total women 8 
12 Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
23 Jewish 
5 Non-believers 


oe now 


Total men 
Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
Non-believers 


) 
3) 


4. 


IDA 


With regard to Sunday Observance, the Catholic women are 
more in favor of observing Sunday than the Catholic men, but the 
Protestant men score higher than either. With respect to Evolu 
tion, the women Non-believers are most in favor, and, among the 
men, the Jews and Non-believers. The Catholic men and women 
are most opposed to the theory of evolution. This is what we 
should expect in a normal group. The Catholic men and women 
are most opposed to Birth Control, while the Protestant and Non 
believer women and Protestant men are more in favor of it. In 
regard to Crime, all types are rather neutral, the men Non-believ- 
ers and Jews slightly preferring reéducation to punishment. Al 
Catholics are most in favor of God and Non-believer women and 
Jewish men the least. 


PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS 


The average scores for the three psychotic groups are given In 
Table 2: 
TABLE 2 
Sunday Birth 
Church Observance Evolution Control 
Manic-Depressive 6.7 4.7 5.6 6.7 
Dementia Praecox 7.4 4.8 5.4 6.5 
Psychonevrotic 7.0 4.1 6.3 6.6 


The differences are not great but the psychoneurotic group is 
more liberal than the dementia praecox on every scale except 
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ureh and Sunday Observance. The manic-depressive group 
-eems to be more in favor of the Church and of Sunday Observ- 

than either of the other groups. It might be expected that 
dementia praecox or shut-in type would be more apt to take an 


nee 


essentially conservative attitude, favorable to religion, but their 
attitude toward God is lower than that of the manic-depressive 
ud psychoneurotie groups. On the whole the manic-depressive, 


sychoneurotic, and dementia praecox groups do not show any 

irked variation in their attitudes towards the scales used. The 
variation between groups divided on the basis of religion is more 
marked than the variation between diagnostic categories, leading 
is to conclude that the psychotic episode does not radically alter 
the pre-psychotic attitude toward basic prejudice or attitude. 


DECISIVENESS OF RESPONSE 

As each patient had the option of checking the statements with 
which he agreed or questioning them if he could not come to a 
decision (in all the attitudes scales except Attitude towards the 
Church), we determined the ratio of the number of statements 
questioned to those agreed with and expressed this ratio in a per- 
centage. This percentage was considered as a measure of inde- 
cision. The average percentage of indecision was tabulated for 
each clinical group. 

These tabulations showed that the psychoneurotics are more 
decisive and scatter less widely in the percentage of questioned 
statements as compared to the other clinical groups. They give 
both fewer high and low percentages of indecision, never marking 
more statements with question marks than with positive checks. 
Three psychoneurotic patients did not use a single question mark. 
The manic-depressive and dementia praecox patients have about 
the same range of indecision. These results seem to show a real 
difference of decisiveness between the psychoneurotic and the 
psychotic groups. 


CORRELATIONS WITH OTHER MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 


Forty-five cases, 30 men and 15 women, were given both the 
Thurstone seales and the Bernreuter personality inventory.’ 
The correlation between the average scores on the six Thurstone 
scales and the Bernreuter is — 0.35 + .09, indicating that those 
patients who are favorable towards the attitudes here measured 
showed less self-appreciation of their ‘‘neurotic’’ traits. 

Forty-five patients, 20 women and 25 men, took both the Thur- 





Bernreuter, R. G., ‘‘The Personality Inventory,’’ Stanford University Press, 1931. 
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stone scales and the Maller character sketches.° The correlatioy 
between the average Thurstone scores and the character sketches 
is — 0.13 + .10, indicating no relationship between favorable attj. 
tudes and ‘‘normality’’ as indicated by the character sketches. 





i 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The different psychotic religious groups closely resemble 
normal religious groups in their attitudes toward the Church. The 
Catholics are most in favor of the Church, the Protestants next. 
the Jews less favorable, and the Non-believers most antagonistic 
towards the Church. 

2. No sex differences were found in the average scores of the 
psychotic group on the six attitude tests used. 

3. On the basis of clinical diagnosis the dementia praecox 
patients are more favorable to the Church and Sunday Observance 
than either the manic-depressive or psychoneurotic, while the 
manic-depressives and psychoneurotics are more favorable to the 
rest of the scales. The manic-depressive and dementia praecox 
attitudes on Church and Evolution fall into a bimodal distribution, 
while none of the psychoneurotic attitudes show this tendency. 

4. Using the ratio of ?/yes statements expressed in percentage 
as a measure of indecision, we find that the psychoneuroties are 
more decisive than the manic-depressive and dementia praecox 
groups. 

5). There is a low negative correlation (— 0.35) between scores 
on the Bernreuter personality inventory and average attitudes 
score. The correlation between the Maller character sketches and 
the average attitudes score is —0.13. 

6. Bearing in mind the small number of cases in each group 
and the not too high reliability of the scales, we find the following 
tendencies: Using the most frequently checked statement of each 
clinical group, we find all favor the Church. Psychoneurotie and 
dementia praecox women are neutral, dementia praecox men favor, 
while the manic-depressive men are opposed to Sunday Observ 
ance. In regard to Evolution, all but the manic-depressive men 
believe in evolution. In regard to Birth Control, all the men and 
women favor birth control. In regard to Crime, all but the psy 
choneurotic women, who prefer reéducation to punishment, are 
neutral. In regard to God, all show belief except the dementia 


praecox women, who are neutral. 
7. Pre-psychotie religious attitudes are probably not markedly 
altered during the psychotic episode of the average patient. 





6 Maller, J. B., ‘‘Character Sketches,’’ Form A, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 





SEX DIFFERENCES IN DREAM CONTENTS ”* 


By RICHARD WELLINGTON HUSBAND 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


lytic concepts: first, that they are founded entirely on 
abnormal cases; and second, that there have been no quanti- 
presentations of the frequencies of the mechanisms. Any 
of ten dream characteristics may contain some which occur 
ozen times more frequently than others, but we have had no 
dication of their relative proportions. 
In this study we have attempted to study dream contents in 
men and women of normal personalities and of college age. Some 
the major problems are: (1) The relative frequency of dream- 
(2) the transfer of sensory and emotional experiences into 
eams; (3) the extent to which actual experiences are reinstated 
in dreams; (4) the proportion of dreams which deal with sex; (5) 
e nature of sex dreams: major and minor forms of sex experi- 
nee, relations to actual experiences, perversions; (6) sex differ- 
ces in all these points; (7) the operation of the censor in men 
nd women, married and unmarried people, and in persons of 
reater and lesser degrees of inhibition. 


ker have been two major criticisms of many psychoana- 


Il. METHOD 


The study was conducted by the interview method. The writer 
nterviewed the men and Miss Margaret Coolidge the women. In 
this way we tried to avoid embarrassment on the part of subjects 
in talking over rather intimate details with a person of the oppo- 
site sex. The procedure of using two interviewers may have 
introduced some minor discrepancies into the results, but we feel 
that we gained far more in confidence, and hence validity, than we 
lost in reliability. All subjects were known personally to the 
interviewers, so hesitation was at a minimum. 

Exactly the same questions were used by both interviewers, 
and they were presented in the same order. The questions were 
asked verbally, and subjects were allowed to ramble on as long as 
they wished after getting the lead from the interviewer. Much 
valuable information turned up in this way. 





* Received and acknowledged August 7, 1934. 
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The questions used are given with the results, to have duplicg. 
tion. 
II. SUBJECTS 


The subjects were twenty-five men and twenty-five women, the 
two interviewers securing them from among their own friends. 
Most of them were university upperclassmen, although some were 
graduate students and instructors. Very few of the group had 
studied enough psychology to understand possible interpretations 
of their own dreams. This was considered important, as we 
wished to hear the dreams as they occurred, without interpretation 
or inhibition. We may quote one example of this. A girl claimed 
never to have had a sex dream, but she added innocently that she 
had been bothered by one highly emotional recurrent dream jn 
which a man chased her with a long upraised dagger, and she kept 
falling down in her efforts to escape. 

A few married persons were included in our group. Compari- 
sons of dreams before and after marriage, and with opportunity 
for free sex expression, should cast some light on certain of the 
psychoanalysts’ contentions. 


IV. RESULTS 
The entire results will be presented first in statistical form, 
with discussion and interpretation in the next section. The totals 
will not always be twenty-five for each group, as some subjects 
often gave two answers and others may not have been able to give 
any for that particular question. Some of the differences may 
have been partially due to the method of questioning on the part 
of the two interviewers (for example question 6), but even these 
are probably largely valid, as the interviewers discussed the ques- 
tions together and agreed on the procedure. At any rate, we feel 
that any loss in this direction is more than made up by gains in 
validity in other ways. 


A. General Questions. 
1. How often do you dream? Men Women 
More than once a week 14 14 
About once a week 6 
Less than once a week 5 
2. Are the majority of your dreams pleasant, un- 
pleasant, or indifferent? 
Pleasant... . 
Indifferent. .. . 
Unpleasant... . 
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Men Women 

Are the most vivid dreams accompanied by fear, 
depression, or pleasure? 

POMP. « .< 

Depression. 

Pleasure.... 
Do dreams affect your mood after you awake? 

Yes. . 

No 


Do you dream 


Ss ynal worries? 
Directly. ... 
Indirectly. “we 
Not at all 
Name the character of any fear dreams; pursuit, 


falling, etc. 

Pursuit. ... 

Falling... . 

Smothering. ... 

Drowning. ... 

Murder. 

Torture. 

Death or illness 

Burglars. ... 

Spirits. Butta 

Fighting (giant) . 

Do you dream of what you 
you go to sleep? 

Often. . 

Occasionally... . 

Never. ... 

Do you dréam more, less, or with no relation to 
physical or mental stress? 

Mental (as studying) 

Emotional... . 

Physical. ... 

More when calm, or no relation 
External stimuli affecting dreams: temperate, il- 
ness, bodily needs, etc. 

Temperature. ... 

Hunger and thirst 

Sickness (fever included) 

Needs. ... 

Position... . 

Clothing. .. . 

Noise. 

Outside cause, uncertain 


Cm eS ee I 


or 
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Me 

Do you dream of past, present (or recent), or - 
future events? 

Past. ... 

Present or 

Future... . 
Do you have recurrent dreams? 

ae 

ae 
Do you ever realize you are only dreaming? 


Wake purposely to rid of bad dream 
Can you resume a pleasant dream after awakening ? 
. oa 
es acs 
Do you have color in your dreams? 
Color. ... 
No color 
Are you usually the chief actor, or merely a spec 
tator, in your dreams? 
Actor. ... 
Spectator, or passive 
B. Sex Questions. 
16. How often do you have dreams connected with sex? 
More than once a week 
More than once a month 
Few in year.. 
Few in life 
17. Are these connected with minor forms (kissing, 
etc.) or with major forms of expression (ser 
relations) ? 
Major. . 
Minor.... 
Mostly major.... 
Mostly minor 
18. Do you wake excited? 


19. Do you dream of people you know well, slightly, or 
not at all? 
Good friend... . 
Casual acquaintance . 
Stranger.... 
Disliked individual... . 
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Men Women 
Do dreams have any relation to a love affair? 
At the outset 
When at height 
When it is going badly 
After it has broken up. 
When there is no affair at the time 


one particular person? 


Yes 


Like... 
Similar in some respects. 


Tend to oeceur after excitement. . 
When there is lack of sexual excitement. . 
No relation detectable. . 

Unnatural sex expressions. 


Rape ; ‘i 
Homosexuality a 


Exhibitionism (clothes falling off, ete 
Incest... . 
Miscellaneous: bestiality, ete 


V. DISCUSSION 


|) An initial general observation is that women’s dreams tend 

be more emotional and vivid than those of the men. (Questions 
2, 9, 6, 12, 14.) 

(2) Women’s dreams seem to contain a higher percentage of 
unpleasant contents than those of men. (Questions 3, 5,6.) They 
have many more dreams of burglars, fear, falling, pursuit, ete. 
Some of these may be indirect wish fulfillment, however. The 
hysiologieal nature of men’s sex dreams may account for the 
predominance of pleasure in their dreams, although the interviews 
iggested that the neutral or non-sexual dreams in the women 
contained more fear-inspiring elements. 

(3) Men transfer worries of daily life less into dreams than do 
the women, although there are no wide differences. (Questions 
), 8, 10.) 

(4) Both men and women are predominantly active in their 
dreams, rather than passive. Very few said that they were like 
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spectators at a parade, watching things happen around them wi 
out participating, but rather that they were in the midst of +, 
action. 

(5) Women tend much more to have color in their dreams 
which is another point showing their vividness and imaginative 
nature. 

(6) An observation which should be made before we undertake 
a more detailed discussion of the differences in the sex nature oj 
dreams is that the physiological nature of men’s dreams makes 
interpretation of comparisons rather difficult. Because the drean 
seems to be caused by and end in an emission, the origin is ofte 
physiological rather than emotional or mental. 

(7) Men have a greater frequency of definitely sexual dreams. 
at least in the manifest content, than do the women subjects. 

(8) As to the type of sex dream, those of the men somewhat 
more frequently center about sexual intercourse, but the diffe) 
ences between the sexes are only slight on this point. Again w 
cannot compare with perfect validity. A number of men volun 
teered the information that the dream was leading up to sexual 
intercourse, but that the orgasm occurred before the dream had 
actually carried them to definite relations. If the dreams did not 
have a physiological origin or were a little slower in developing, it 
might have been that even more men’s dreams would have termi 
nated in sex relations. (Question 17.) 

(9) Few men wake excited from a sex dream, while about hal! 
the women do. The nature of men’s sex dreams creates physio 
logical and emotional satisfaction. 

(10) A very striking difference is that women are much more 
prone to transfer the emotions from their waking life love affairs 
into their dreams. Questions 19, 20, and 21 show that the women 
dream much more of the person whom they happen to prefer at 
that time, and that they are more likely to dream in relation to the 
love affair. They tend more to dream of the boy while the affair 
is at its peak, but many of the girls also dream of it when they 
first fall in love, when quarrels may occur, and when its ardor 
seems to be wearing off. The reader will understand that we are 
speaking of the typical college romances, which do not necessarily 
have serious intentions at any time. In spite of this, the girls do 
take them much more seriously than do the boys. Many of us 
realize that this is true of waking life as well as of dreams. 

(11) Question 19 was of the greatest interest to us. It was 
included to study the operation of the censor. We wished espe 
cially to see if the erude sex dreams centered around an intimate 
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tance, particularly the individual one prefers at the time, 
ether the censor would forbid one’s dreaming about a person 
respected very much. 
women had many more dreams about their ‘‘ boy friends’”’ 
ersa. The censor seemed to operate more in accord- 
with the hypothesis suggested above with the men than with 
One boy reported a dream in which he had sexual rela- 
a sorority sister of the girl with whom he kept steady 
The writer happened to know both girls, and it was 
to note that the two girls were of almost exactly the 
and complexion; in fact, so much so that they fre 
‘aded clothes. A psychoanalyst would have an obvious 
ation: the censor did not let him dream of his own eitrl, 
tituted one who was similar in many ways. 
nan gave an account of the character of his dreams over a 
about half a dozen years, in which one could trace a 
breakdown of the censor. His first sex dreams involved 
with some imaginary individual or possibly some attrae 
whom he saw very casually and momentarily, like a shop 
waitress. A vear or two later, he began to dream occa 
of girls with whom he had dates several vears before, but 
he saw only casually, if at all, now. Then he dreamed of 
hom he knew at the present time, but not ‘ntimate friends. 
y, he had a few dreams of having relations with girls with 
n he was associating at the present time. This individual, on 
oning, was found to have had a rather strict upbringing, but 


hecome more and more liberal in his outlooks, 


rradually 
though he would not be classed as immoral in any way. 
One might raise a few questions concerning sex attitudes in 
neral from the sex differences seen on this one question. Is 
an essentially monogamous, and man naturally polygamous 
promiscuous? Or is man noble, in that he will not think of his 
more highly respected women when sexual dreams occur? 


the} (12) Question 22 was used as an opening wedge into another 


rdor more intimate question, as to whether any possible sexual experi 
are ence made any difference in later dreams. It seemed as if it did 
UY in more than a minority of cases. Some men who were so 


nocent that they considered kissing a girl rather daring would 
dream of sex relations; others who were rather casual about sex 
relations would dream of nothing more than mild love play. The 
rirls were more reticent about their intimate experiences, even to 
mother girl. But several did state that they dreamed of nothing 
had not done, although the dream was not at all a duplication 
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of the exact situation. We do not suggest this as a consistent co 


difference, however. 

(13) Question 23 reveals again that wish fulfillment seems ; 
be very strong in women’s dreams, although again we run into the 
physiological factor in the men. Several men commented that 
they might have a sex dream after excitement, such as necking, byt 
that this usually occurred late at night, and they were so tired op 
retiring that they slept soundly. In such a case they might tend 
to have a sex dream on the following nicht. 

(14) The last question, dealing with unnatural forms of sey 
expression, shows little that could be analyzed either in terms o| 
sex differences or in terms of the individual’s personality. Rape, 
being a passive thing, naturally would be expected to come to 
women only. One may remember Freud’s interpretation of a rape 
dream as enabling one to derive satisfaction without straining the 
conscience, as the woman can say that she is forced into the actiy 
ity against her will. Kxhibitionism also appears more frequently 
in women’s dreams, but what this proves is uncertain. One might 
say that from trends in bathing suits, evening gowns, and even 
street clothes, the desire is only superficially repressed even in 
waking life. The few incest cases usually involved the mother or 
father, although in one or two cases a sister or cousin was men 
tioned. Considerable embarrassment attended relating such 
dreams. Personal acquaintance with these individuals did not 
suggest any mother fixation or similar mechanism. 

(15) Several married men and women were in our group. 
They were all young, between twenty-three and twenty-seven. 
According to Freud, one might expect that a person who had oppor 
tunity for sexua! gratification at any time would never have any 
dreams, if relations were satisfactory, since there would exist no 
repressions. This hypothesis appears partly true. The sex 
dreams, and perhaps dreams of all types, of married men, were 
less frequent than those of the unmarried subjects. Sexual dreams 
occurred when the partner was away, ill, having menstrual cycle 
all involving absence of relationships for a certain length of time. 
The wife and other persons appeared in the dreams of married 
men with about equal frequency. One would say that marriage 
did not dull a man’s susceptibility to charms on the part of other 
women, nor did the censor place any tabu over the unconscious. 
Two of the three married women had had more sexual dreams since 
marriage, in contrast to their diminution in the men. 
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SUMMARY 


(1) Sex differences in dream contents were studied in twenty- 
five men and twenty-five women by an interview method. 

(2) Women’s dreams are much more vivid, more emotional, 
contain more elements of fear. 

(3) Women tend to transfer their worries, love, and otherwise, 
into dreams much more than the men. 

(4) Women dream about their ‘‘boy friends’’, while men do 
not so often dream about the girls they care for. This is ae- 
counted for on the basis of a differential operation of the censor. 
Other data on the censor is included in the discussion. 

(5) Dreams in married people are fewer and involve less sex 
contents than those of single persons. 





EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF CHANGES IN 
ATTITUDE—II *! 
A Srtrupy or tHe Errect or Printep ArGuMEN 
ON CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 


By FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


HIS study was designed as an extension of a project 
ported previously by the author, and entitled, ‘‘ Experimental 
Studies of Changes in Attitude—I’’ and subtitled ‘*A Stud 

of the Effect of Oral Argument on Changes in Attitude”’ 
brief review of the set-up of the earlier study is presented 
a background for the discussion of this experiment. Both 
of the study were carried on during the school years ol 
1931 and 1931-1932. The attitude of the subjects selected ; 
basis of investigation was their attitude toward prohibition. 


attitude test used in both projects was the Smith-Thurstone “ Atti 
tude Toward Prohibition”’ seale. Four speeches of approximately 
2,500 words in length were constructed; two of these speeches 


were arguments in favor of prohibition and two were in opposi 
tion to it. One of the speeches on each side of the question 


was preponderately a factual and logical appeal while the other 
speech on each side of the question was preponderately an emo 
tional or persuasive appeal. The arguments were memorized 
and presented by advanced students in courses in public speaking 
The subjects were 807 students in beginning speech courses; 
of which 607 served as experimental subjects and an additional 
200 served as controls. The additional 100 control subjects in- 
eluded in the earlier report on control subjects served as controls 
in this project which was carried on at about the same time as 
the experiment first reported. Thus in the report of both projects 
300 subjects are listed as the controls although only 200 served 


* Received and acknowledged June 1, 1934. 

1 The contents of this article were taken from the author’s Ph.D. dissertation entitled 
‘An Experimental Study of the Effect of Argument on Changes of Attitude,’’ on ! 
in the office of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. This study 
earried out under the direction of Dr. Charles Bird, Dept. of Psychology, U1 
of Minnesota. 

2 Journal of Social Psychology, 1935, 6, 315-347. 
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‘t Number I and an additional 100 in project Number LI. 


ro wect 
607 experimental subjects were given a first test, divided 


iatched groups, the arguments were presented by student 
ers under various experimental conditions, and the subjects 


Cah 


retested to determine the effect of the argument on changes 
attitude. An attempt was made in both projects to keep the 
bjects unsophisticated regarding the purpose of the work they 
aske d to do. 
[he purposes of this study may be indicated by the following 


estions: 

What is the effect of presenting a printed argument upon 
es of attitude? 

Which type of argument, the logical or the persuasive, is 
effective when the argument is presented in priated form? 
[s printed argument more effective when read by individuals 
members of an audience or when read by them individually, 
is when alone? 

{ What are the sex differences in the effect of printed argu 
ment on changes in attitude? 

5. How does the effect of printed argument when presented 
under experimental conditions compare with the effect of oral 
argument when presented under similar conditions? 

6. What is the comparative effect of presenting two printed 

cuments, one on each side of a question, and of presenting 

single argument on the opposite side of the question to that 
eld by the subject? 

7. When two arguments are presented, does the order of 
presentation of the arguments operate to influence the direction 
ind amount of change in attitude? 

The subjects used in this study were 428 students, of whom 
were registered in the University of Minnesota Summer Ses- 
sion of 1931, and 332 were registered in the Fall Quarter Session 

1931-32 at the University of California at Berkeleyv.* From 

University of Minnesota group 25 students and from the 
University of California group 75 students served in a control 

The experimental group thus consisted of 328 students. 
Of these experimental subjects 221 read only one argument, in 
all cases an argument of the other side of the question to that 
irst held by the subject, and 107 read two arguments, one on 
each side of the question. Hereafter in this report these two 


The author is indebted to Professors Flarety and Perstein of the University of Cali 
mia Department of Public Speaking for their assistance in securing the coéperation 
{ these students, 
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_ ——— 
groups will be referred to as Experimental Group I and Experi. 
mental Group LI, respectively. 

An attempt was made to make the conditions under which the 
experiment for Experimental Group I was carried out similar 
in every possible respect to the project set up for the presenta. 
tion of oral argument reported previously. All subjects were 
given the first test in their regular classrooms. The tests were 
scored and groups to which the various arguments were to be 
presented were matched for range, mean score and sex. The 
subjects read only a single speech on the side of the question 
opposite to that which they held on the first test. In presenting 
the speeches, the subjects were told that the experimenter had 
recently heard a speech on prohibition which he wanted them to 
read. It may be noted that the speeches which had been presented 
orally in the project first reported had been mimeographed for 
this project. Before passing out the speeches, the names of 
members of the group who were to read the same speech were 
read and they were asked to take certain rows of seats, and 
members who were to read other speeches were asked to take 
other rows of seats. This was done in order to place all members 
of the group who were reading the same speech together in 
the classroom. The reason for this request was not explained 
to the students and thus it was impossible for them to know 
that other members of the class were reading different speeches. 
The speeches were passed out and the subjects were told that 
they would have twenty minutes in which to read them. At the 
end of the twenty-minute period the speeches were collected and 
the attitude scale again given out for retest. 

The subjects who were tested in the alone situation were 
asked by their instructor to report to the experimenter’s office. 
When they arrived they were taken to a vacant classroom, given 
a copy of the speech they were to read and told that the experi- 
menter would return in twenty minutes. At the end of that period 
the experimenter returned to the classroom, took up the speech 
and gave out the attitude test to be retaken. 

An information questionnaire was given to subjects in both 
the audience and the alone situation after they had taken the 
attitude test the second time. Certain information about the 
incidence of attitude change was gained from the subjects and 
will be presented in a later report. 

In Experimental Group II the subjects read two speeches, 
one on each side of the question. The groups were so matched 
that one-half read the logical speeches for and against prohibition 
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one-half read the persuasive speeches for and against pro- 
tion. Moreover in the ease of each of these matched groups 
-half read first the speech which defended their previous 
tion. which we shall refer to as negative argument, and one- 
read first the speech which attacked their previous position, 

h we shall refer to as positive argument. These groups 
ere also matehed in range, mean, and sex. All subjects in 
Experimental Group II read the speeches in a group situation 
nilar to that arranged for Experimental Group I. The sub- 
ects were given forty minutes in which to read the two speeches. 
They were then given the retest, and the information blank to 


B. PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The data are analyzed in two ways. First, according to a 
croup method, in which means and standard deviations are com- 
puted for each group on test and retest. This enabled the deter- 
mination of the statistical significance of group changes. In the 
second place, an individual method of analysis was employed 
in which the percentage of the members of each group who 
changed in either direction more than one standard error of 
measurement are first presented. For Experimental Group I 
the percentage of the subjects who made a positive change greater 
than three standard errors of measurement, or made a statistically 
significant individual change are then presented. For Experi- 
mental Group II the percentage of the subjects making statis- 
tically significant individual changes in both directions are 
presented. One standard error of measurement approximated 
i) seale points and three standard errors of measurement approxi- 
mated 1.50 seale points. 


1. EXPERIMENTAL GROUP I 

Table I presents the data for Experimental Group I. For 
both the dry and wet experimental subjects (subjects who were 
prohibitionists or anti-prohibitionists respectively), we find group 
changes which are statistically significant. We see that the wet 
subjects made a slightly greater change than the drys, although 
the difference of a similar type which occurred in the control 
rroup throws doubt on the probability that this difference indicates 
greater effect of the argument presented to the wet subjects. 
Although the amount of negative suggestibility which occurred 
is slight, there was twice as much negative reaction in the dry 


as in the wet group. The percentage of subjects making a sig- 
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nificant positive change in the experimental groups was four to 
five times the percentage of subjects who made such a chano, 
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in the control groups. 

The logical speech to the drys produced a much greater chano, 
than the persuasive speech to dry subjects, and the persuasiy, 
speech to wet subjects produced a greater change than the logics! 


TABLE I 
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speech to wet subjects. The mean change for the dry group hear 
ing the logical speech was almost three times as great as the mea! 
change for the dry group hearing the persuasive speech. But since 
these groups were not large, only 43 and 42 subjects respectively, 
these group differences must be interpreted in light of group size. 
The individual method of analysis provides a valid basis of com 
parison in groups such as these where the mean differences by} 
method of group analysis may not be statistically significant. The 
cirection of difference is the same by method of individual analysis 
as by group analysis, but by individual analysis we are able to 
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ire significant differences in terms of the percentage of 
rroup making a statistically significant individual change. 
real superiority in effectiveness of the logical over the per 
isive speech to dry subjects is considerably reduced when we 
mare them in terms of individual significant changes. The 
subjects who read the persuasive speech were much more 
ntly moved in a negative direction than were the dry 

ts who read the logical speech. This difference does 


appear in the wet groups. Since both types of speeches 


were equally effective, we are unable to draw any conclusions 
garding the relative effectiveness of the two types of speeches 
this study. Differences in effectiveness of the speeches 

; to be caused either by the relative qualities of the speeches 

rdless of type or to the preference of the two types of sub 

. classified in terms of quality of attitudes originally held, for 

ype of speech or the other, rather than by the inherent 
‘ual and logical, or emotional content of the speeches. 
Reading the speech alone produced a much greater change in 
wet and dry groups than oceurred in groups reading the 
peech while members of an audience. Negative suggestibility 
«curred somewhat more frequently in the ‘together’ than in 

‘alone’ situation. The greater positive change which oc 
irred in the alone situation may be accounted for in one of 

» ways. The subjects in the group may have been influenced 
y the incipient negative responses occurring in the group, and 
were thus inhibited from making as great a positive change as 
hey should be inclined to make if they were to read the argu 
ments alone. The other explanation involves the possibility of 
a greater degree of concentration on the arguments in alone than 
n the group situation. The reader in the alone situation was 
obviously more free from distractions and thus he may have 
been able to absorb a greater amount of positive suggestion from 
the appeal presented. 

The women subjects who read these arguments changed their 
attitudes to a considerably greater extent than the men, and 
particularly in the dry group a considera»ly larger percentage 
of the subjects made a significant individual change. The mean 
differences in the dry group were about three times as great for 
women as men and almost four times as many subjects made a 
significant individual change. The mean differences in the wet 
group were twice as great for women as men, although the number 
of individuals who made a significant individual change was only 
slightly greater for women than for men. On the whole, there- 
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fore, the women subjects may be said to have made a myc} 
greater change in attitude as a result of reading these argument; 
on prohibition than the men subjects. 

When these changes are compared with those previously 
ported for the effect of oral argument on changes of attitud 
they are seen to be almost directly parallel although somewhat 
less in amount than the changes which occurred when the arey 
ments were presented orally in these various experimental sitya 
tions. On the whole the change which occurred in the reading 
groups is 15 to 25 per cent less than the change which occurred 
in the oral groups. The only exception to this trend in the entir 
table occurs in the wet subjects who read the speeches alone. Th 
change in this group was somewhat greater than the change jy 
the group of subjects who heard the argument when alone. [y 
light of the fact that the group of wet subjects who read the 
arguments alone contained only 24 individuals, and because the 
differences which appeared are not outstanding, this inconsistency 
need not be considered one which seriously hampers the general 
ization. Since the logical speech to dry subjects produced a 
greater change in attitude than did the persuasive speech when 
read as well as when presented orally, and since the reverse was 
true for the two types of speeches when presented to the wet 
subjects, it would seem to be definitely established that the dif 
ferences which occurred in the groups hearing these various 
speeches could be traced either to the relative effectiveness of 
the argument regardless of type or to the effectiveness of the 
type of argument on the subjects who held either wet or dry 
attitudes, and not to the way in which the speeches were presented 
On the whole, then, when all conditions are carefully controlled, 
the presentation of these arguments orally seems to have added 
15 to 25 per cent to their effectiveness in changing attitudes. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL GROUP II 

Table II presents the data for Experimental Group II. This 
group contained only 107 subjects consisting of 31 drys and 76 
wets, and because of the small size of the group the writer pre- 
sents these data only as suggestive. Because of the fact that mean 
differences were small for all groups no differences over the 
standard deviation of differences were computed. It appears 
that when two arguments are presented, so that the subject 
reads what might be roughly compared to a debate on the sub 
ject, no significant group differences occur. This conclusion can 
be safely drawn from inspection of the data table. Since, on the 
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whole, the negative change was greater than the positive change, 
a data column was prepared to indicate the percentage of the 
subjects who made a statistically significant individual change in 
the negative direction. 

The first conclusion suggested by this table, when subjects 
read two speeches, one on each side of a question, is that more 


TABLE II 
Data ON Group READING Two SPEECHES 
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subjects change in the direction of an intensification of the attitude 
previously held, that is in terms used in this study in a negative 
direction, than change in a positive direction. If these results 
were to hold true for larger groups of subjects and on other 
topics it would certainly indicate that debate is not an effective 
way of building up a positive form of public opinion. The wet 
subjects in this as in other groups are seen to change more fre- 
quently than the dry subjects. The fact that more wet subjects 
make a significant individual positive change than make such a 
negative change suggests that some of the subjects were par- 
ticularly easy to change. In light of the fact that prohibition was 
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at least the legal convention at the time these arguments wor, 
presented, it may have been easier for wet subjects to project 2 
positive public opinion in favor of prohibition and thus mor 
willingly change than it was for the drys to project a positiy, 
publie opinion against prohibition. In other words the dry sy 
gestion to the wets more easily created an illusion of universalit 
than did the wet suggestion to the drys. This fact alone migh; 
account for the greater positive change which occurred in all wet 
groups over that which occurred in dry groups. 

The next four lines in Table II throw light on the relatiy 
qualities of the four speeches as instruments for the change of 
attitude. We have seen that when only one speech is presented 
to the subjects, the logical speech to dry subjects produces a 
greater change than the persuasive speech to dry subjects, and 


the persuasive speech to wet subjects produces a greater change 
than the logical speech to wet subjects. It should be noted that 
subjects in lines three and five of this table read the same speeches, 
and subjects in lines four and six read the same speeches. The 
data for the two groups are separated because one group was 
originally dry and the other originally wet. Now if the logical 
speech in opposition to prohibition was actually a better speec! 
than the persuasive speech in opposition to prohibition, and if 
the persuasive speech in favor of prohibition was actually a 
better speech than the logical speech in favor of prohibition, 
we would expect the drys who read the logical speeches to make 
a greater positive change than the drys who read the persuasiv 
speeches, and the wets who read the persuasive speeches to mak 
a greater positive change than the wets who read the logical 
speeches. This is exactly what happened. The relative difference 
in positive change was about the same for the two types of 
speeches when the subjects read two speeches as when they read 
only one. Conversely the drys who read the persausive speeches 
should be expected to make a greater negative change than th 
drys who read the logical speeches, and the wets who read the 
logical speeches should be expected to make greater negative 
change than the wets who read the persausive speeches. This 
expectation also holds true for the dry groups but not for the 
wet groups. Perhaps the best explanation of this inconsistency 
is to be found in the possibility that when two speeches of a 
persuasive nature are read, the emotional appeals are much more 
apt to arouse negative suggestibility than when logical speeches 
are read. This is borne out by the data for both dry and wet 
groups. The data suggest the conclusion that except for the 
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hat persuasive argument in debate is more apt to arouse 
ve reactions than logical argument, there is a tendency 
ibjects to react consciously or subconsciously with the same 
of discrimination when reading a debate as they would 
when reading only one speech on the opposite side of the 
on from their original position. 
lhe only conclusion suggested by the data on sex differences 
ne from the presentation of the debate is that women are 
hat more inclined to react negatively when both sides of 
are presented than are men. The differences are small, 
er, and one cannot be confident that they are significant. 
ie last four lines in Table II suggest that primacy in the 
ntation of argument influences the extent and possibly the 
on of change of attitude resulting ‘rom argumentative 
ation. When positive or anti-prohibition argument is pre 
first to the drys, the tendency toward negative reaction 
characterizes these subjects is very much less than when 
tive or pro-prohibition argument is presented first. In the 


roup, When positive or pro-prohibition argument is presented 


the preponderance of change is in a positive direction, and 
negative or anti-prohibition argument is presented first 
ection of change tends toward the negative. More sub 
and other attitudes must be studied before any of the con 
ons suggested by the data from Experimental Group II ean 
onsidered very .well established. They are presented chiefly 
icate a mode of procedure which may well be adopted in 


study. 


Cc. CONCLUSION 


l. Statistically significant group changes in attitude may occur 
the result of presenting argument to subjects in printed form. 
to five times as many subjects made a significant positive 

nge in attitude in the experimen‘al group as made such a 
hange in the control group. 

2. Neither the logical or persausive arguments presented in 

study can be said to have produced a greater positive change 
in attitude in these subjects. Both types of argument produced 
statistically significant changes. 

3. Subjects who read these arguments when alone in a room 
were more affected by the arguments than were subjects who read 
the arguments in a classroom with other subjects. 

1. There was a considerably greater change of attitude .in 
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women subjects who read these arguments than occurred in the 
men subjects who read them. 

5. The change which occurred in these subjects who reag 
printed argument was only 75 to 85 per cent as great as the 
change which occurred in other subjects to whom these arguments 
were presented orally. 

6. When subjects read two arguments, one which defends their 
previous attitude and one which opposes it, more subjects changed 
in the direction of an intensification of their previous attitude. 
that is in a negative direction, than changed in the opposite diree. 
tion. Significant group changes did not occur when two argn. 
ments were presented, although more individuals made significant 
changes of attitude than occurred in a control group which heard 
no argument. 

7. The relative qualities of the individual speeches as instru. 
ments for the change of attitude could be differentiated by the 
amount of change which occurred in the group reading two 
speeches as well as in the group reading only one speech. The 
emotional appeals produced a greater negative reaction when two 
speeches were read than did the logical speeches when 0 
presented. 


8. When two speeches on opposite sides of the question were 
read, primacy in the order of reading influenced the amount and 
possibly the direction of change in attitude which occurred in the 


group. 
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ments : 
the spring of 1935 a committee for the study of sex variants 


ved with the following membership: Chairman, Eugen Kahn, 
ile University; Secretary, Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., Columbia 
tv: Treasurer, Carney Landis, Ph.D., Columbia University. These 
ers, together with Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., National Committee 
rnal Health, and Josephine H. Kenyon, M.D., Columbia Univer- 
titute the Executive Committee. The Committee members are 
» OQ. Cheney, M.D., Columbia University ; Maurice R. Davie, Ph.D., 
ersity; Earl T. Engle, Ph.D., Columbia University; Geerge W. 
\M_D., Cornell University; E. A. Hooton, Ph.D., Harvard Univer- 
hnstru- sit larion E Kenworthy, M.D., New York School of Social Research ; 
Vv the Lashley, Ph.D., Harvard University; Adolf Meyer, M.D., Johns 
r two H ns University; Catharine Cox Miles, Ph.D., Yale University ; Harold 
The 1). Palmer, M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Philip E. Smith, Ph.D., 
n two imbia University; Edward A. Strecker, M.D., University of Pennsy] 
Lewis M. Terman, Ph.D., Stanford University; and Dorothy 8. 

Ph.D., Yale University. 
e objects and reasons for the organization of this Committee are the 


} their 
anged 


ins 
To correlate the various scientific interests in this field of study. 
To serve as a scientific sponsoring agency for the furtherance of 
research on sexual variation. 

To appoint advisory sub-committees for projects sponsored or to be 


sponsored by the Committee. 


At the present time the Committee is sponsoring several projects deal- 
r with homosexuality as it appears in various classes of society. A 
ly of 50 male and 50 female homosexuals of cultured background is 
lready under way. Plans are far advanced for: (1) A study of homo- 
sexuality as it exists among members of the U. S. Merchant Marine; and 


2) A study of homosexual practices among adolescent boys who are 
nmates of an institution for juvenile delinquency. These projects include 


a psychiatric, endocrinological, roentgenological and hormonal approach to 


U problem. 
The committee will be glad to consider any research projects which 
may be presented that have a bearing upon the physiological, psychological, 
psychiatric or sociological problems of sex variants, and to act in a sponsor- 
ing and advisory capacity should such projects be approved. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary at 199 Fort 
Washington Avenue, New York City. 
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REVIEWS 


A Dynamic THeory or PerRsoNauity. Kurt Lewin. Ne 
Hill, 1935. Pp. vii + 286. 

This volume finally brings to American readers in convenient 
certain important and heretofore rather widely scattered contribut 
Lewin and his pupils. We are told in the preface that th 
‘collection of originally independent urticles which were written at 
ent oceasions’’, The chapters on ‘‘ Aristotelian and Galtleian Mod 
Thought’’, ‘‘The Structure of the Mind’’, and ‘* Environmental For 
are particularly familiar. The articles on ‘‘ Reward and Punishment’’ 
‘*Substitute Activity’’ analyze in greater detail two of the recurring 
lems found in some of the Berlin experiments, while the article on 
mindedness provides a brilliant application of Gestalttheorie to a fi 


removed from the traditional area of perception. A final cha 


tar 
te] 


ler | 


summarizes the contributions of the major experiments done unc 
lirection. The translation is excellent throughout in spite of th 

terminological creativity and the syntactical dilemmas it must 
‘reate l. 

As the topic of personality is generally understood, this book 
‘‘a dynamic theory of personality’’. It neglects completely, for exa 
such a vitally important factor as the endurance or consistency of 
ality, concerning itself almost entirely with provocative analyses of ps 

ogical environments found in a variety of temporary situations. | 

the essays in the collection is a Gestalt in itself, and the implications of 
each chapter are nowhere brought together as sub-wholes of a more « 
plete systematic presentation. One wonders if the baby’s name 
perhaps the premature projection of an enthusiastic parent. 

Lewin’s early dissatisfaction with psychological methodology and 
determination to push experimental psychology into the nebulous fields 
emotion and will have provided a methodological framework and a mas 
of ingeniously accumvlated data now part of the stock in trade of 
astute psychologist. Since this is the case and since his work has so recent! 
been compactly described,’ the appearance of the present volume suggests 
that the time has come for a critical appraisal of its thought. 

Lewin rejects the Aristotelian supposition that the dynamics of an 
event are determined solely by the inherent properties of the object 
cerned and the consequent search for the uniform and regular character 
istics of an abstractly defined class. ‘‘The present struggles and theoretical 
difficulties of psychology resemble in many ways, even in their particulars 
the difficulties which culminated in the conquest over Aristotelian ways 0! 


1 Cf. G. W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology. New York: Ronald, 1935, 202- 
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ng in physies’’ (p. 13). He would have us follow the Galileian mode 


wht, with its stress on the dynamic properties of a system of mutu 
lated forees and its interest in the lawfulness of individual events. 
nsists on taking the individual case seriously and inveighs against the 
in deification of statistics. Because psychologists have largely fol- 
e Aristotelian tradition, they have fallen into methodological errors 
» consequence to the science. The more apparent dangers of this 
| subservience are carefully analyzed.. These may be arbitrarily divided 
nto four headings, together with an evaluation of the usefulness of 
n’s own attempt to overthrow the traces of Aristotelianism and to 

the Galileian tradition. 
The Aristotelian approach precludes the creation of a _ realistic 
psychology, since the relations of the individual to the momentary 
forees are rejected in favor of the study of the nature of the individual 
rned. For Lewin the chief problem of dynamics is to understand 
ehavior as a function of the person and his immediate environment. His 
experimental procedure is to vary the environment and keep the experi- 
ntal subjects more or less constant. An organism is surrounded by 
various momentary events and the consideration of the experimental results 
from the point of view of the subject’s Unwelt. ‘‘ Above all, the task of 
ysis, for me, seems not to be to find ‘mechanisms behind’ the psycho 
rical field, but to determine the dynamical facts of the psychobiological 
ld in such a way that one can derive logically all of the possibilities of 


ual behavior.’’ * 
Lewin has frequently been criticized for what seems to be an over 
hasis on the environmental field.* In his Galileian approach and his 
rt to show the relation of the individual to the environment, he has 
rlected those forces within the individual that create vectors. He speaks 
‘the steering of the process by the field forces’’; and although the reader 
members that Lewin has occasionally mentioned needs and quasi-needs, 
would welcome a more detailed analysis of the inner motives operating 
thin the individual who is, to be sure, surrounded by field forces but who 
after all, more internally complicated and dynamic than a falling body. 
\nd even if an Aristotelian uniformity of needs or instincts is objection- 
le, the antipathy toward the ancient search for predetermined character 
tics inherent in the object should not obscure the fact that the individual 
mself lends personalistie drives to the field of forces. Lewin is obviously 
rare of the problem, but he should somewhere carefully define ‘‘need’’, 
quasi-need’’, and ‘‘induced valences’’, giving more consideration to their 
renesis and characteristics if his dynamic theory is to be complete. 
2. The stress on the common properties of a whole group encourages the 
tudy of individual differences that may be entirely ‘‘without scientific 
‘ance’’. The mere finding that one individual acts more or less like 


K. Lewin, ‘‘ Veetors, Cognitive Processes, and Mr. Tolman’s Criticism’’, J. General 
hol., 1933, 8, 343. 
Cf. E, C. Tolman, Lewin’s Concept of Vectors, ibid, 1932, 7, ‘ 
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other individuals in a given form of behavior tells us little about charaeto, 
istics of that individual that may be infinitely more important for him tha) 
measurable segments of personality. Individuals are now too rea 


reduced to a series of test scores. 


Although Lewin is anxious that statistical methods should be minimize, 
the results of the experiments he reports are in every case in terms of per 
centages and majorities. He does not, however, neglect the minority »» 


the deviate, and his analyses of individual situations are as thoroug} 
they are frequent. Lewin’s theory should logically lead him to the ¢ 
study method; yet he turns to statistics, omitting any complete record 
a single individual. 

3. The emphasis on regularity artificializes our psychological concey 


in 


The characteristic classifications, such as intelligence, memory, and feeling 
used by contemporary psychology, tend to reify the abstracted symb 
discourage qualitative analysis, hamper the study of functional differences 
and retard psychological investigation in those fields where strict recurrence, 
is unlikely. Lewin’s dissatisfaction with the Aristotelian flavor of tra 
tional terminology has led to the creation of his topological psychology and 
the inelusion of a number of mathematical terms in his descriptions. His 
feeling is that ‘‘the use of mathematical language is only an expression o! 
more general ‘constructive’ method whose chief ¢’.aracteristic is its greater 
ability to bridge the gap between theory and particular fact’’ (p. vi 

But even if psychology does need new terms, Lewin’s introduction o! 
well-worn mathematical concepts may be a too easy and too misleading wa) 
of solving the difficulty. For example, when we read of ‘‘the size of 
layer’’ surrounding a personality and separating it from its environment 
we know only vaguely what is meant. We should like to know mor 
exactly the constituency and origin of the ‘‘layer’’. ‘‘ Distance”’ is ofter 
used to mean accessibility; ‘‘ field forces’’ sometimes imply dominance, a! 
at other times compliance. There are, after all, well recognized psych 
logical terms that need not be thrown overboard in favor of mathematic: 
physies. 

Furthermore, the topological diagrams foree everything into specia 
terms, thereby greatly oversimplifying complex events. Such diagrams a 
useful in picturing simple situations involving locomotion, but they cannot 
do justice to verbal response or to more complicated unverbalized attitudes 
or dispositions. The inadequacy of Lewin’s terminology and topology ar 
nowhere more apparent than when he is dealing with just such complex 
situations. Whereas other psychologists would use such words as attitudes 
traits, habits, ete., to explain certain observable reactions, Lewin is forced 
to employ ‘‘ psychical structures’’, ‘‘spheres of personality’’, ‘‘special prop 
erties of one’s psychical material’’, and similar phrases that often reduc 
his descriptions to psychological nothingness. 

4. The search for average tendencies obscures the individual. The 
attempt to establish ‘‘laws’’ based on repeated occurrences neglects all the 
natural dynamic forces playing on an individual at a given moment and 


‘ 


ce 
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lls us nothing about the behavior of a specific person in a particular 


situation. 

Lewin’s whole structure is an attempt to keep the emphasis on the indi 
Although the aim is plausible and the accumulated data valuable 
heir own right, his systematic resurrection of the individual presents 
a phantom shadow of a concrete person. The terminology and neglect 
ner dynamics seem to be most at fault. For example, one of his most 
rete syntheses is: ‘‘From the dynamic point of view, the difference 
en persons is based on three points. The person, dynamically, is a 
ality of systems. First, one can distinguish the structure of the totality ; 
that is, the degree of differentiation of the systems and the kind of differ 
entiation of systems in this totality. . . . Second, with the same structure 
the dynamic mate rial of the systems may be different. The systems can be 
iore or less rigid, more or less fluid, and so forth. The third point is the 
ifferences of content which correspond to the different systems. With the 
e structure and some material, the content may be different’’ (p. 186f.) 
Even this is still too shadowy, and one inevitably wishes that Lewin could 

n the details with more systematic terminology. 
Psychologists who do not refuse to mention individuals during their 
vorking hours and who seriously question the current faith in all forms of 
ng will agree with Lewin that a more realistic psychology can be created 
nly when we stop talking exclusively about uniformities and begin to think 
terms of personalities. But Lewin’s own solution seems inadequate. 
Perhaps the ultimate dissatisfaction one feels with the system as a whole is 
not only to the limitations of an experimental procedure attempting to 


in personality in terms of dynamically operating environmental situa 
but also to Lewin’s apparent psychological isolation. Almost never 
es he refer to the writings of other workers struggling with similar prob 
ms. Perhaps has own originality and ingenuity unconsciously discourage 
considered reflection of others’ dilemmas. And in the long run this 
ay be a happy circumstance for psychology. For it cannot be denied 
that few contemporary psychologists have so consistently directed their 
efforts toward a signal theme and that, in spite of many incomplete 
losures, Lewin’s contributions during the past two decades are of out- 
standing significance. 
HADLEY CANTRIL. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GestaLtT PsycnHoLoay: A Survey of Facts and Principles. By George W. 
Hartmann, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Pennsylvania State 
College; sometime Social Science Research Council Fellow at the 
University of Berlin. New York: The Ronald Press, 1935. Pp. 
xili + 325. 44 illustrations, 7 tables. Price $3.50. 

This useful book is number eight in The Psychology Series being edited 
by Professor Albert T. Poffenberger at Columbia. It presents an excellent 
survey of the Gestalt concept both in its content and its implications. 
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Besides a preface, it has an excellent index, a glossary of terms of thre, 
four score items, a ‘‘chronology’’ of significant dates and events gestaltj; 


seen, and even two pages of biographies of some of the Germans who 
written, as Germans will, on this subject. As may be surmised, the im, 
tant contributions made to configurationism by British (and French) writer 
and by some Americans are almost wholly ignored in the Universit, 
Berlin milieu where this summary was activated five years ago. As Doct 
Hartmann quotes from his final conclusions on the present siatus of 4 
concept: ‘‘An air of superiority and intolerance in exposition, an unshak 
able conviction of the rightness of the chosen position, and a subtle im, 
cation that a failure to agree wholeheartedly is symptomatic of dullness 
incompetence, are hardly calculated to win adherents or even ‘he est; 
of an enemy—especially in the light of configurationism’s neglect of 
healthy practice of self-criticism.’’ But some of us are so familiar wit 
this national Prussian ‘‘smile’’ of ‘‘superiority’’ that we take it for grant, 
and even when well-meaning psychologists elaborate, as if new, familiar 


suggestions, ideas, and findings,—elaborate them endlessly into a syst 
of supposed absolutism, one thinks of 8S. Freud and of what he has tri 
to do to psychiatry, and of the Freudian commonplace remark tliat all \ 

refuse its gross exaggerations do so ‘‘ because they do not understand t 
matter’’. And the author quotes Boring that ‘‘the virtue of Gestalt psy 
chology is that it is simply psychology and as old as experimental ps 


chology’’. In partial witness whereof the present reviewer suggests | 
between 1908 and 1916 he published eight or nine articles (such as th 
were), each of which was along the general logical direction of the bas: 
presupposition of Gestalt doctrine in its neurologic aspects (Flourens 
Goltz, Lashley). 

The author lays none too much stress on certain deeper pointings.a 
meanings of this whole configurationism-idea, an idea that has been slow) 
making way of late even among the most philosophic of certain eminent 
popular writers of physics and astronomy, and surgeons and _ biologists 
If one may not be misunderstood, it might be suggested that a sort 
modernized vague hylozoism is referred to, an implication that ‘‘ matter 
meets ‘‘mind’’ half way, so to say, resulting finally in a working unificatio 
that is an absolute unification, a monism of scientific modern meaning in 
which great Spinoza certainly would have found no little satisfaction. 1 
the present reviewer, for one, this logical limit of Gestalt doctrine is its 
very soul—but it certainly is not immanent consciously in much of presen! 
day gestaltism. And yet, properly worked up, it would add the transce! 
dental meaning to every element of conscious life—so much needed toda) 

Professor Hartmann’s book is comprehensive and logically complet 
It is divided into five ‘‘parts’’ and these into eighteen chapters, as follows 
‘Historical: The antecedents and development of the doctrine. Theoret 
ieal: The physical basis of the Gestalt theory ; the physiologic foundations 
the philosophical foundations; varieties of the Gestalt theory. Empirical 
Phenomena of visual perception; studies in audition and the skin-senses; 
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tv of the senses; memory processes; learning; data and interpreta- 
inking and reasoning; researches on insight; action, emotion, and 
Mental pathology; industrial and personal suggestions; 


Practical: 
Critical: Criticisms of Gestalt theory 


ition to educational problems. 
r schools of thought; conclusion: the present status of the Gestalt 


As the author says in his preface, ‘‘the necessity for brevity has always 


varded, otherwise the volume would have inevitably expanded into 
st of psychology in general, for it is very easy to cross the loose 
ries of the Gestalt domain’’—better written ‘‘domain’’. And Pro- 
Hartmann’s oral cavity was indeed well filled when he thus sum 
es the matter under discussion: ‘‘In a laudable effort at originality 
the Gestalt theorists] have blinded themselves to all ideas akin to 
which antedated their coming and to all uncomfortable facts 
thus violating one of the first canons of exact scholarship.’’ 


own 
after, 
her words, in the familiar manner, it is not philosophy and science 
is their aim, but the untruth of a ‘‘ place in the [historical] sun’’. 
GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


New York. 


vtAL HeautH. By Frank E. Howard, Ph.D., and Frederick L. Patry, 
M.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 551. 

Every age produces a number of problems about which everyone enter- 

These opinions are freely and 


ns more or less complacent opinions. 
problems become super- 


fidently expressed and as a consequence the 
ly familiar and eneysted, as it were, in set phrases and catch words. 
atal hygiene is one of the current subjects that easily drifts in that 
rection. To lift such a problem from its procrustean bed, to examine 
new the seientifie principles upon which it depends, to express its laws 
ind techniques in clear and exact language, and to make unsuspected appli- 
tions to the affairs of life require original treatment, penetrating insight, 
The book under review challenges the 


ial 
la 


nd thought provoking authorship. 
reader on well nigh every page to a critical and constructive examination 
of the psychological factors that promote and preserve mental health; it 
bids the reader to follow a systematic description of the forces and factors 
which give the human mind its dynamic quality and to study the formation 
‘‘eontrols and the making of adjustments demanded of these forces in 
ir remodeled and changing world’’; and it invites the reader to a study 
of the causative influences of mental disintegration and, further, to a mas 
tery of the techniques and methods of control and practice to be used in 
constructing disordered personalities. 

The authors hasten to say, however, that ‘‘this book does not aim at a 
quick ‘journalistic’ approach to the subject’’, and to warn those who clamor 
for short euts, and who grow impatient over a systematic development of 
the problems of mental health and personality,—they would encourage the 
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reader to win a working knowledge of his own mental life despite the exag; 
ing demands that it would make upon his time, energy, and thought. 

The book comprises seventeen chapters, an appendix presenting ex 
lent models of case studies, a glossary of technical terms, and an indey ; 


subjects and authors. Attention is also called to the series of 
formulated ‘‘Questions for Discussion and Review’’ submitted at the » 


of each chapter. 

The book is dedicated to the nestor of American psychiatrists, Ad 
Meyer, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The authors describe in some detail the purpose of mental hygien 
be: ‘‘to develop in the individual well-organized, balanced and controlled 
patterns of impulses, emotions, ideas and actions that will maintain ha 
monious unity and balance in successfully meeting the varied demana; 
vicissitudes and opportunities of human life.’’ 

One of the more prominent special aims is didactic in that ‘‘a consider 
able portion of the book is devoted to practical procedures for teachers a 
professional workers’’. The authors point out that ‘‘One of the criticis 
of the mental health movement is that while it can and does make out 
good case for the need of mental hygiene it does too little in giving practi 
and suggestive technique and procedures’ ’. The book seeks to meet t 
criticism by devoting two large chapters, XIV and XV, to ‘* Methods 
Reconstructing Personality’’; these chapters are models for translat 
principles and theory into effective practice. 

The principles which underlie procedure and technique in persona 
reconstruction or better restoration are specially presented in Chapter 
‘Creating the Healthy Mind’’; Chapter VI, ‘‘ Hygiene of the Emotions 
Chapter LX, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Youth’’, and Chapter X 
‘‘The Total Product: Human Personality’’. These four chapters taker 
together give a full presentation of the laws and principles of psychobiolog 
as they relate to the formation, the preservation, and to the restoration 
mental health. 

A review of this book would be quite incomplete without giving a bret 
statement of certain prominent and characteristic ideas that run throug 
the book and which are in addition to the laws of psychology and 
psychiatry : 

1. Man is not only a physicochemical system, he is mental as well; ht 
is a product of various levels of integration,—‘‘The vegetative, the zodlog 
ical, the psychobiological’’. He must be interpreted in terms of thes 
levels and also his social environment in order to understand him and | 
help him in the management of his strivings and desires. 

2. ‘*Mind is not a substance, but a special type of psychobiological inti 
gration, a type of function of holding together the experience of the orga! 
ism with more or less consciousness and with the help of symbolizing 
processes which are best exemplified in the use of spoken and written 
language’. (When problems of developing and reconstructing perso! 
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are at stake, questions of the relation of mind and body seemingly 
ve in their unity of action.) 

The laws involved in the continued effectiveness of past experience 
sires, impulses, thinking, and overt behavior furnish a scientific basis 
for the prevention and for the treatment of mental disintegration of 
ver sort. 

Personality is an achievement, not a product of mere maturation; 
a result of ‘‘well-organized, well-balanced and rationally directed 

rgies, interests and qualities rather than a fortuitous assemblage of 
ts An infant has no personality and likewise an adult if he has not 
whieved one. (View of reviewer.) 

5. The means and agencies, although very limited, employed to prevent 

tal ill-health are far more necessary as well as effective than the modern 
iborate and costly resources of treatment. The problem for preventing 
ental ills has not even been raised in many communities. 

The use of somewhat esoteric terms in Chapter Xi may cause some 
readers to wince a bit, but the authors have in mind the need of exact 
f rminology for the specialist. 

If the ‘‘Normal Mind’’ and ‘‘The Wholesale Personality’’ were the 
rst in order of time to give a scientific exposition of the laws and prin- 

ples that underlie mental integrity, then ‘‘Mental Health’’ easily ranks 
is the second in time to develop further the scientific aspects involved. 
Linus W. Kune. 
EpUCATION OF THE Stow-LeEaRNING CuHiLp. By Christine P. Ingram. 
World Book Company, 1935. Pp. 419. 

Two types of slow learning pupils are considered: (1) The mentally 
retarded having intelligence quotients ranging from 50 to 75 and mental 
ages extending from 5 to 10 years; these are the most seriously handicapped 
and form about 2 per cent of the school population; (2) the dull normal 
with intelligence quotients ranging from 75 to 89 and mental ages rarely 
exceeding 12 years. This latter group comprises 15 to 18 per cent of the 
total school population. 

The book treats the subject under three parts: Part One is devoted to 
i description of the nature and of the needs of the mentally retarded and 
to asummary statement of the principles arising from the well known five 
parallel and interrelated ages. Part Two develops a school program based 
ipon the principles of the development of the mentally retarded as 
expressed by the different age levels. It is here, according to the reviewer’s 


and | opinion, that a worthwhile contribution is made to the teaching process for 
. both normal and retarded pupils. 

val inte The principles underlying the education of all children are funda- 

» orga! mentally the same. But the slower the learner the greater the need for 

bolizing special adaptation in their application. The mentally handicapped re- 


written quires the presence of three factors in learning a problem, namely, need 
person- or purpose, felt achievement, and recurrence of the problem, To insure 
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the presence of these three factors in any case led the author to const, 
a curriculum based upon the ‘‘ Experience Unit’’ principle. This mean 
that the lesson, the problem, or the thing for the pupil to do and |eq, 
must arise from an environment which the pupil appreciates and from 
interests in it. ‘‘Learning occurs largely through concrete experience 
related to the child’s own life. The experience unit is indeed a hap 
substitute for the pedagogical jargon of the overworked and inept ¢, 
** Project’’. 

Part Three is an application and fitting of the curriculum in terms 
‘*Experience Units’’ to dull normals. 

To one having academic knowledge of the immense literature in { 
field another book may seem superfluous, but when we consider that 
18 states of the Union have made special provisions for these pupils, 
that there are so many communities, especially rural, with schools in w! 
there are boys and girls from 14 to 16 years of age unable to do third ¢ 
work, the book appears both timely and a necessary contribution. 

Linus W. Kun: 


GLANDS AND EFFICIENT Benavior. By Florence Mateer, Ph.D., Dir 
of Merryheart Clinic, Columbus, Ohio. With an Introductior 
Max A. Goldzieher, M.D. New York and London: D. Appleto 
Century Co., 1935. Pp. xxiv + 243. Price $2.50. 


This book begins with a general description of the function of t 
endocrines and ends with several selected case histories in which endoerin 
therapy was attempted. The cases have presumably been under 
author’s supervision at the Merryheart clinic. They were evidently treat; 
in codéperation with a physician, but the physician’s name is not giver 
Group behavior, academic achievement and progress, as measured by tests 
were obtained by impartial observers who were unaware of the treatment 
employed. Both single and multiple gland therapy are reported, althoug! 
the latter has not been stressed from the psychological point of view. 

The author’s thesis is that both the rate of efficiency and the rat 
development are functions of intelligence, and that by promoting the latter 
we can promote the former. The author is careful to state that we can no 
change the I.Q. of individuals per se, but that we can bring the organis! 
more nearly to the level of its highest potential development, and thus 
increase—where possible—both intelligence and efficiency. On the basis 
of this thesis the author deals at length with the social adjustment 
defectives of all types in a competitive society. 

The book is conservative in its assumptions and thus an improvement 
on that brilliant but somewhat speculative volume by Louis Berman, calle 
The Glands Regulating Personality. Dr. Mateer cautions her reader nt 
assume that gland products can be fed to patients as Fowler’s solution 
in chorea or aspirin in the case of pain. She emphasizes the fact that 
endocrinology offers no panaceas for human ills. Finally she makes 
clear that the réle of the psychologist in the endocrine treatment of defec 
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that of diagnostician and observer rather than that of chief 


author’s English is lucid, her sentences concise, her style unpreten- 

sly simple. Teachers, nurses, social workers, and beginning students 

psychology can read the book and carry away a definite impression of 

of the endocrines in the growth of intelligence. Psychology in- 

rs can use it as supplementary material in connection with such 

ts as effectors, intelligence, and learning. But essentially it is a book 

iymen. If it does not add new laurels to the author of ‘‘Child Be- 

re’? “Just Normal Children’’, and ‘‘The Unstable Child’’, it at least 

s an addition to the field of general literature to which science must 
sionally make its contribution. 

Maurice H. Krour. 


uRAL Basis or THovuent. By G. G. Campion and G. E. Smith. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. Pp. vii + 167. $3.00. 

The body-mind issue has been perplexing psychologists ever since 
Descartes formulated his interaction theory. James was bothered particu- 
iriy by the problem of correlative units: The thought, which he regarded 
is the minimal psychic unit, involves the whole brain, and the brain is an 
eoglomerative artefact without physiological reality; on the other hand, 
the cell, which might be taken as the physiological unit, corresponds to 
minute part of thought, some mental atom, which is equally fictitious. 
impion believes he has eut the Gordian knot: he finds the concept a satis- 
tory unit for thought, and the engram a satisfactory neural unit. In 

book he argues the thesis that the engram is the neural counterpart 


i 


f the concept. 

[t is commonly accepted today that ‘‘mental’’ behavior is mediated by 
iervous system. Phylogenetically and ontogenetically an increasing 
lexity of the nervous system (more particularly the brain) is paral- 
by an inereasing complexity of behavior. Poisons affecting the 
lervous system produce mental deterioration. Head and others have 
monstrated that lesions and functional disturbance of nerve centers are 
oncomitant with mental impairments, permanent or temporary. 

Increasing knowledge has made possible more and more specific corre- 
spondences between the mental or behavior series and the neural series. 
Supported by the discoveries of Smith, Head, Stopford, Clark, and others, 
Campion finds it reasonable to advance the hypothesis that the engram is 
the neural correlate of the concept. ‘‘Just as a concept grows, in response 


I 
t 
| 


to the sensory impulses which form an integral part of the perceptual 
s, by a growth in bulk or mass, accompanied by progressively increas 

lifferentiation of structure, so too with the engram. The sensory 

pulses from the receptor organs, which during the ontogenetic life process 

continually changing it from a latent to an active condition, lead to a 

wth by which its neural paths are being continually enlarged by ramifi- 

n, and by an inereasing number of neurones being functionally incor- 
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porated in it.’’ Campion believes that the thalamus plays the centra 
in activating these engrams—that the stream of thought, of whic! 
wrote, is made possible by a stream of neural impulses from thala) 
cortex and from cortex to thalamus. The epochal researches of Hea 
revealed that the thalamus is a more important correlating center t! 
formerly believed: it serves to give an affective color to afferent im 
from the receptors, as well as to make us aware of sensory stimulati 

it takes care of a good deal of the neural organization formerly attr 
to the cortex. 

Through this hypothesis of engrams activated by the thalamocort 
circulation, Campion feels that it is possible to give satisfactory ex 
tions of intelligence, memory, focus and fringe of attention, judg 
reverie, ratiocination, and ‘‘the subconscious mind’’, This hypothesis 
furnishes a mechanics for the statement that in every act of pere 
there is a commingling of a priori data and sense data. But perhaps 
intriguing is the explanation of psychoneuroses. Psychoneuroses 
brought on by some mental shock or trauma, which results in a funet 
derangement amenable to the kind of treatment which Hart calls ‘ 
therapeutics’’. The thalamus might well be the area involved, for its 
nection with the autonomic system (via the hypothalamus) could ir 


produce, by a diversion of impulses from the accustomed neural sch: 


symptoms of deranged organic processes; as intermediate station 
the receptors and the cortex, the thalamus could alter thresholds 

ing for hysterical paralysis and hyperaesthesia or anaesthesia 
through disturbance of ordinary thalamocortical interrelations, an am 
affectively conditioned might result. 

Thus in its remarkable accord with both neurological and behavir 
facts this hypothesis is promising and engaging. Some literal-mir 
mechanists in psychology will protest, of course, against a hypothesis a 
the behavioral relation of such hypothetical] entities as thoughts and 
grams. but if chemists are not seared by such hobgoblins as atoms 
biologists continue to play with such mysteries as genes, perhaps we 
chologists may after all discover that our discipline can best advance to new 
levels of usefulness and truth by a willingness to treat conceptual as | 
as phenomena entities. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE 


Tue Psycno-BioLoay or Laneuace. By G. K. Zipf. Boston: Houghtor 
Mifflin, 1935. Pp. xi+ 336. $3.50. 

Language is behavior, and like other behavior both serves certain 
logical ends and is subject to a diversity of influences which modify 
With a most productive observation we have studied the more overt 
havior of man and other animals; and we have shown some results 
concern with visceral behavior. That language should be rich 
behavioral significance, if we could discover a methodology for its stud 
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long sensed. In this book, in which the author describes some of 
estigations and gives promising cues to other avenues of approach, 
the beginnings of such a methodology. 
he stimulating last chapter, on the stream of speech and its relation 
totality of behavior, we come upon this pertinent comment: ‘ is 
thout significance that the old and established name for a congrega- 
delegates from various sections of a country, who meet to reconcile 
fiecting aims and needs, is the word parliament (from the Old-French 
nt, meaning ‘speaking’). The cause of the congregation is con- 
has disturbed the harmonious balance or equilibrium between 
parts of the country; the chief if not the sole device for attempting to 
harmony and equilibrium is talk.’’ Carrying on this trend of 
the author expresses doubt if communication ever occurs without 
‘an attempt to preserve or restore inter-personal equilibrium which 
lv to be, or has been, disturbed in some way.’’ Since most of us are 
ers of different groups the best interests of which are often in con- 
anguage serves also to preserve and restore equilibrium within the 
lual. ‘‘By means of self-discourse the loose ends of a person’s 


eriential data are frequently integrated into his whole personality, and 


ns are analyzed, and plans of conduct formulated, to a degree which 
s often unattainable without the aid of intra-personal lapguage.’’ 
views seem to be a concrete and definite expression of Dewey. theory 
thinking, and they tend to vitalize a declining behavioristic doctrine. 
anguage, for whatever purpose it is used, is behavior, and it is not 
‘, stable, and stereotyped agency it appears to the first-year student 
French. Like other forms of behavior, language undergoes 
Some of Zipf’s statistical studies reveal the nature or raison d’étre 
change. Tabulations of written German, Peiping Chinese, the 
Plautus, and American newspaper English all show that the 
izth of word and the frequency of use are positively related. Delving 
lologically into this problem, it is discovered that the length of words 
loes not determine their use; but that as there comes to be greater need 
the word, the word becomes truncated, or a substitute word is used 
instead. (Auto and ear illustrate these alternatives as the references to 
automobile became more numerous.) Similar tabulations show that the 
most common English word appears about once in every ten words; the 
next most common word once in every twenty words; the third most 
common once in every thirty words; and so on—English being mathe 
natically a harmonic language over neariy its whole extent. Other 
iscoveries, that the complexity of the phoneme is inversely related to fre- 
quency (aspirated phonemes occur less often than unaspirated phonemes, 
voiced stops less often than voiceless stops), that accent tends to fall on 
morphemes of lesser frequency (excellently iJlustrated in German prefixes), 
and that emotional intensity of speech declines with more perfect articula- 
tion in meaning, all have a significance for psychology as well as for 
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philology. In fact, Zipf has demonstrated convincingly that th 
psychologist must add one more prerequisite for his work, dy 


philology. 
CHARLES LEONARD S1 


PsycuoLtoey: An Elementary Text-Book. By Louis B. Hoisington. Noy 
257. 


York: Maemillan, 1935. Pp. xxi+ 55 


In his Preface the author points out that the fields in which writers 


sO E 
$2.99. 


psychology text-books have most signally failed in their presentatio) 
the two fields of sensory responses and determination. Hoisingt 
avowed purpose is systematically to develop and to integrate thes 
aspects of psychology in the present volume. He tries to avoid dese 
man’s reactions as though, on the one hand, the human adult were a 

of the external environment, or, on the other, possessed of a 
immaterial ‘‘mind’’. 

The author lays great stress upon experimental investigations, 
many references to specific studies are included in footnotes. At th 
of each chapter a brief list, mainly of relevant general reference mat 
is given. 

The author defines mind as ‘‘. . . integrated sensory-motor responses 
**Sensory responses are all the colors, brightnesses, shapes, and sizes 5 
see for varying durations, at varying distances and directions, and in vary 
ing combinations and successions; all the sounds you hear, all the n 
all the noises of various durations and successions, and in various plac 
all the odors you smell and all the tastes you taste in all their vary 
intensities; and all the touches you feel on various parts of the b 
varying intensity, duration, shape, and size.’’ ‘‘Motor response is 
muscular contraction.’’ ‘Integration means coming together in tim 
result of functional development and nothing more. . . . The two: 
sponses, the sensory and the motor, simply take place together. T 
term integrated does not in any way imply that these forms of respons: 
connected as cause and effect; it means only that they come together i: 
functional way.’’ Throughout the book there is a repeated emphasis 1 
this definition of mind. Occasionally the impression is given that 
examples selected to prove its adequacy are rather dogmatically assert 
to verify the definition. 

The book is exceedingly comprehensive, covering a great many top 


not always considered in an elementary text, e.g., social relationships, la 
personality ar 


guage, complexes and dreams, hypnosis and telepathy 
character, as well as placing a relatively greater weight upon such aspect 


‘ Feoy 
( 


of psychology as ideas, imagination, will, interest, etc., which are 
ignored in text-books, particularly those which strive for complete 
tivity. In fact, aside from the vocabulary used, the emphasis and relativ 
weighting of different topics, reminds one of the ‘‘arm-chair’’ psychologi 
To the reviewer, this seems a favorable sign; pe! 


of a past generation. 
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psychology texts will again deal with psychology rather than 
logy 

. organization is rather unusual. The book is divided into 40 rela- 
short chapters, of which the first three (after a definitive intro 


tory chapter) deal with man as a physiological mechanism. The second 


these chapters discusses the physiology of the sense-organs; the eye and 
discussed fairly completely, the others very briefly, and something 


| about the adequate stimuli for each, but the psychological experi- 
ences which result from the functioning of the receptors are not considered 
intil Chapters 13 and 14. Chapter 13 is on ‘‘Contact with the outside 
wo Quality’’; Chapter 14, ‘*Contact with the outside world: Other 
sensory aspects’’. The Titchenerian attributes are not discussed as such, 
ut all except attensity are there, with the addition of localization and 
movement. Throughout the discussion the words ‘‘sensation’’ and ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ are avoided, and ‘‘response’’ substituted for them. Nowhere in 
the book are the experimental facts on vision, audition, or any other sense 
modality organized as a unit. Such aspects as adaptation, after-images, 
ntrast, ete., are considered briefly with respect to some of the modalities 
in which they are found, in the chapter on quality. This may give a logi- 
cal unity for a sophisticated psychologist, but it strikes the reviewer as 
doubtful whether the beginning student would grasp the implications of 
such an abbreviated treatment as is offered. The author has accomplished 
his intention of offering a systematica y integrated presentation of sensory 
responses, but it appears to the reviewer that he has slighted the objective 
facts connected with them, and particularly that -he has assumed informa- 
tion which the beginning student could not be expected to possess. 
Following his plan as stated in the Preface, the author places much 
emphasis upon the problems of determination, purpose, and set. In line 
with his definition of mind, all determinations are considered to be sets of 
the neuromuscular systems which help to determine the reactions of the 
body. Will is considered to be a ‘‘determination to carry into action an 
already going series of responses. . . . In the present chapter will refers 
to any terminal shift in a determination which leads to some particular act 
related to what went before. This does not limit it to acts which represent 
the execution of a decision arrived at by thinking, although it ineludes all 
such’’. Purpose is defined as the set of an organism to reach a goal, differ- 
ing from will in that it is a preparation for an action that can oecur only 
when the external conditions are favorable. As might be expected, how- 
ever unfortunately, the experimental references are few in these chapters, 
and the discussion tends to become a series of generalizations organized 
according to the author’s systematic point of view. In the chapter on the 
laws of learning the emphasis upon the given definition of mind and the 
influence of determination make for a particularly coherent and logical 
structure, and one that is well verified by experimental evidence. 
From the point of view of the reviewer, the first general eriticism is 
undue emphasis placed upon the author’s system. Granted that the 
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beginning student needs a unified theoretical approach to the fae 
psychology in order not to be hopelessly befogged in a morass of confi 
systems, it seems to the reviewer that such system should better by 
rather than explicit. Secondly, the English style did not seem comp 
lucid, particularly in the more theoretical chapters where maximal 
would appear to be most necessary. The addition of more specific ex 
would perhaps clarify many of these difficulties. 

DOROTHEA JOHANNSEN ( 


Skidmore College. 


PsycnoLtoey aNnpD Heauru. By H. Banister. New York: The Maem 


Co., 1935. Pp. viii + 256. Price $2.50. 

Those who minister to the ill often contribute gravid suggestions 
theories concerning health for the general run of mankind. In his thera, 
of psychological disabilities the psychopathologist has an opportunity 
pointing out helpful hints and systematic considerations for genera 
chological health. With this aim in mind ‘‘Psychology and Healt! 
written 

It is thought in some quarters that the values and meanings whi 
individual attributes to things, persons, and ideas are strongly emot 
alized into more or less enduring attitudes which become directi 
dynamic. To such a position Banister would doubtless subseribe, but 


; 


would prefer the more British term of ‘‘sentiment’’. ‘‘Sentiments’’, 
author states, ‘‘are organizations of the instinetive tendencies and 


quently emotions round various objects . . . and they have a determi 
ing influence on the individual’s behavior’? (p. 15). ‘‘* Character’ 
formed by the integration of ‘‘desirable sentiments’’. ‘‘The man of strong 
‘haracter has one dominant sentiment’’ (p. 17). The other sentiments are 
organized ‘‘as subordinate parts of the whole’’ (p. 241). This view is t 
theoretical foundation upon which the present book rests chiefly. 

After showing the relation of psychology and medicine (ch. I), a 
developing definitions of sentiments and character particularly (ch. I 
Banister discusses the genetic development and its difficulties (chs. II], 
IV, and V); his emphasis rests upon the proper formation of sentiments 
Accepting the present social order axiomatically, it follows that temporary 
marriage, for example, is improper ‘‘because it cuts at the formation of 
sentiments’’ (p. 75) (ch. VI). The ‘‘Troubles of the Healthy’’ (ch. VI 
arise from a variety of situations among which ‘‘ambitions are dangerous 
sentiments’’ (p. 87) because they are usually ‘‘self-centered’’. The psy- 
chological effects of ill-health and the treatment of the invalid are als 
delineated (chs. VIII and IX) for the instruction of the general pract 
tioner. Suggestion and hypnosis (chs. X and XI) are then considered as 
therapeutic methods of psychological importance. Discussing ‘‘the Uncon- 
scious and Dissociation’? (ch. XII), and ‘‘Conversion Hysteria’’ 
XIII), Banister tries to show that ‘‘in dissociation the ideas, memories 
ete., are cut off from the rest of the mind—separated, not merely 
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wn into the unconscious’’ (p. 152), while ‘‘in conversion hysteria 
es. which are being satisfied by the physical disability, are not eut 

the rest of the mind; they are there and may even be in conscious- 
ough the patient is unaware of the connection between the wishes 

the symptoms’’ (p. 152). This explanation is at least safer and more 
simonious than certain hypotheses of a glamorous unconscious. Re- 
the anxiety states of neurasthenia (ch. XIV), the present author 
these states less selfish than those of conversion hysteria; he claims 

ne who is overcome by an anxiety state has his sentiments organized 
other objects than himself’’ (p. 156). In ‘‘Compulsions and Obses- 

ch. XV), the sentiments are thought to be connected with feelings 


ories of Janet, Freud, Jung, and Adler (chs. XVI, XVII, XVIII, 
are passed in very brief review, a mere twenty-five pages for 
This material is descriptive and general; it is not especially 

or apposite. 

Once the patient’s confidence has been established by the psycho- 
st (ch. XX), treatment (chs. XXI and XXII) can be given by the 
suggestion or of analysis. Banister states: ‘‘It will frequently be 
that the sentiments of the patient have not been properly integrated, 

it the principal sentiment is one which is not worthy of the chief 
p. 215). The econelusion (ch, XXIIT) is then set forth. 
most psychiatrists, Banister believes it is imperative for the thera- 
e didactic (p. 216). In this way psychiatry may be said to be 
anda for the status quo, social and moral. The reviewer submits that 
instances the sentiments of the ‘‘heaithv’’ are decidedly less 
than those of the neurotic. Since such sentiments are thought to 
by nearly everyone, they are regarded as irrefragible. However, 
an actual show of hands, it is quite possible that such perceptions 
so that an illusion of universality results, which blinds us to the 
ies of broad attitudinal mutations of the ‘‘healthy’’. The psycho 
st is in daily contact with the psychological needs of individuals; 
what is wanted from life. He is the expert who is able to point 
to significant changes in our social and moral attitudes which might 
ife easier not only for neuroties but for all the rest of us as well. 
task, stupendous though it may be, holds great promise for social 
loration 
On the whole the present work is careful and sane; it is adroitly con 
ted around the plausible hypothesis of sentiment formation. Although 
er is an indubitable dualist, his criticisms are always temperate and 


‘ 


alanced. The book is written especially for ‘‘medical students and 
tioners’’ but it will prove helpful and stimulating to all students of 
ry and personality 


Irvina EpIson BENDER. 
ith College. 
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